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RED POPPIES IN THE CORN. 


I’ve seen them in the morning light, 
When white mists drifted by: 

I’ve seen them in the dusk o’ night 
Glow ’gainst the starry sky. 

The slender waving blossoms red, 
Mid yellow fields forlorn: 

A glory on the scene they shed, 
Red Poppies in the Corn. 


I’ve seen them, too, those blossoms red, 
Show ’gainst the Trench lines’ screen, 
A crimscn stream that waved and spread 
Thro’ all the brown and green: 
I’ve seen them dyed a deeper hue 
Than ever nature gave, 
Shell-torn from slopes on which they 
grew, 
To cover many a grave. 


Bright blossoms fair by nature set 
Along the dusty ways, 

You cheered us, in the battle’s fret, 
Thro’ long and weary days: 

You gave us hope: if fate be kind, 
We'll see that longed-for morn, 

When home again we march and find 
Red Poppies in the Corn. 

W. Campbell Galbraith, C.M.G. 

The Westminster Gazette. 


TO A SOLDIER IN HOSPITAL. 


Courage came to you with your boy- 
hood’s grace 
Of ardent life and limb. 
Each day new dangers steeled you to 
the test, 
To ride, to climb, to swim. 
Your hot blood taught you carelessness 
of death 
With every breath. 


So when you went to play another game 
You could not but be brave: 
An Empire’s team, a rougher football 
field, 
The end—perhaps your grave. 
What matter? On the winning of a 
goal 
You staked your soul. 


. Yes, you wore courage as you wore 
your youth 
With carelessness and joy. 





Red Poppies in the Corn—To a Soldier in Hospital. 


But in what Spartan school of discipline 
Did you get patience, boy? 
How did you learn to bear this long- 
drawn pain 
And not complain? 


Restless with throbbing hopes, with 
thwarted aims, 
Impulsive as a colt, 
How do you lie here month by weary 
month 
Helpless and not revolt? 
What joy can these monotonous days 
afford 
Here in a ward? 


Yet you are mercy as the birds in spring, 
Or feign the gaiety, 
Lest those who dress and tend your 
wound each day 
Should guess the agony. 
Lest they should suffer—this the only 
fear 
You let draw near. 


Graybeard philosophy has sought in 
books 
And argument this truth, 
That man is greater than his pain, but 
you 
Have learnt it in your youth. 
You know the wisdom taught by Calvary 
At twenty-three. 


Death would have found you brave, but 
braver still 
You face each lagging day, 
A merry Stoic, patient, chivalrous, 
Divinely kind and gay. 
You bear your knowledge lightly, 
graduate 
Of unkind Fate. 


Careless philosopher, the first to laugh, 
The latest to complain, 
Unmindful that you teach, you taught 
me this 
In your long fight with pain: 
Since God made man so good—here 
stands my creed— 
God’s good indeed. 
W. M. Letts. 


The Spectator. 
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IMPERIAL RECONSTRUCTION.* 


The Empire seems to us something 
greater than it was a year ago. When 
mighty armies from the Dominions and 
Dependencies arrayed themselves in 
battle line a new and impressive epoch 
in its history was marked. These 
pregnant events have already given 
birth to a new order. It is realized 
that great policies and questions which 
concern and govern the issues of peace 
and war cannot in future be assumed 
by the people of the British Islands 
alone. P 

In these impressive words, spoken 
at New York on the 22nd of December, 
1915, Sir Robert Borden, the Canadian 
Premier, gave expression to thoughts 
which are brought more clearly before 
our consciousness as the war goes on. 
The events of the past two years have 
been a revelation to many of the char- 
acter and the possibilities of that politi- 
eal association of States and peoples 
which we call the British Empire. 
Before the 4th of August, 1914, it was a 
subject for academic or interested 
speculation how far the self-governing 
Dominions would be prepared to take 
part in a struggle between Great 
Britain and the military Powers of the 
European Continent. There were those 
who thought the Dominions would give 
no help at all. Even the participation 
of Australasia and Canada in the South 
African War had failed, owing to the 
special circumstances of the case, to 
bring conviction to the minds of these 
doubters. Our enemies had no doubts. 
They launched war upon Great Britain 
with the confident expectation that 

*1. “Imperial Unity and the Dominions.”’ _ 
Arthur Berriedale eith, D.C.L., D.Lit 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1916. 

2. ‘*The Empire onthe Anvil.’’ By W. Basil 
Worsfold. With a Preface by Lord Syden- 
ham of Combe. Smith, Elder. 1916. 

3. ‘The Problem of the Commonwealth.’ 
By Lionel Curtis. Macmillan. 1916. 

4. “Imperial Defense and Closer Union.’’ By 
age Egville. P.S.Kingand Son. 1913. 

“The Problem of Empire Governance.’’ 
By C. E. T. Stuart-Linton. Longmans. 1912. 


6. “Unionand Strength.” By L.S. Amery, 
M.P. Edward Arnold. 1912. 


our Dependencies would only be a source 
of embarrassment to us in the conflict, 
and that the Dominions would give us 
no effectiveaid. At the best they would 
merely defend their own territories 
against attack, if any were directed 
against them. 

All such predictions have been trium- 
phantly falsified. The Dominions, and 
the Dependencies as well, have made 
England’s quarrel their own. The 
world has seen that the British Empire, 
through all its 11,000,000 square miles 
of territory and its 480,000,000 of 
people, is one against the world. Its 
populations are not all British: most 
of them are not British at all; some 
have small knowledge of the faith, the 
speech, and the institutions of the 
Mother Country; but they stand to- 
gether not so much for an empire as 
for an ideal, the ideal of freedom, jus- 
tice, and right living. They know 
that the victory of the Central Euro- 
pean Powers would mean the loss of 
those ideals, and they think it worth 
while to risk everything in order to 
avert that disaster. 

But the war, as Sir Robert Borden 
says, will leave the Empire greater 
than it was and also different. It is 
impossible to believe that the pres- 
ent Imperial’ constitution can remain 
unchanged after the strain to which 
it has been exposed. 

There are, it is true, some who ask 
why anything need be done. The 
Empire has responded magnificently 
to the call of emergency. Of their own 
volition, without pressure or formal 
obligation of any kind, the self-govern- 
ing Colonies have thrown themselves 
into the war, and have given us their 
aid to the fullest measure of their 
resources. Why, then, should we trou- 


ble? Why create stricter bonds when so” 
much ean be achieved by voluntary 
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association? Could an organic union 
of the Empire add anything to the 
effort and the enthusiasm of the 
daughter States? The Imperial rela- 
tionship has been proved strong enough 
to endure the most terrible test that 
could be put upon it. Why, then, 
not leave the matter as it stands? Why 
seek to remodel a system which has 
on the whole answered its purpose with 
gratifying success? 

The question can be easily answered. 
The system—if anything so accidental 
and unsystematice can be called by that 
name—cannot be left as it stands. 
There is nothing static or permanent 
about it, and change is inevitable. 
Even a commentator so conservative 
as Professor Keith, who is much oc- 
cupied in pointing out the difficulties 
which attend any large changes, is 
convinced that change of some kind 
must come. The existing arrangement, 
which is that of a loose confederacy of 
semi-sovereign white States and im- 
mense dependent communities, grouped 
round a European kingdom, responsible 
for the defense and the foreign policy 
of the whole, cannot be indefinitely 
maintained. The burdens and_ the 
privileges of the “predominant part- 
ner” are alike too great; the liabilities 
and the duties of the oversea States 
are too indefinite. The freedom to 
control their own destinies, which is 
essential to the British idea of citizen- 
ship, is not possessed by the peoples of 
the Dominions, nor in the fullest sense 
by those of the Mother Country; for 
such freedom includes the direction of 
external relations as well as of domestic 
administration. 

The Dominions are autonomous with- 
in their own borders, but the moment 
they look without they find their affairs 
at the mercy of a governing committee 
in London, which is not responsible to 
their legislatures or electorates. It 
* is the ‘‘Imperial’” Cabinet, a group 
of British administrators floated into 
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power on the wave of local party politics, 
which can commit the Empire to war 
and peace, which makes treaties, al- 
liances, and plans of strategy. The 
sovereign people of the United King- 
dom may check, or in the last resort 
punish, this supreme Executive; but 
the democracies of the Dominions ean 
neither supervise its action nor deprive 
it of office. On the other hand, the 
Central Government cannot call upon 
these democracies to discharge their 
full share of the common obligation. 
The Navy, which keeps their coasts 
inviolate, is maintained at the expense 
of a body of taxpayers who form little 
more than one-tenth of the entire 
population of the Empire; the Army, 
though in this war it has been mag- 
nificently reinforced from the Domin- 
ions, is primarily the British Army, 
trained, commanded, equipped, and in 
peace-time levied and recruited, in 
these islands; the Dominions need not, 
unless they please, contribute a man ora 
gun to the forces by which their safety 
as well as our own must be vindicated 
against militant aggression. There is 
a glaring inequality both of rights and 
of duties. The Empire is not an 
organic union; it is not inreality a State; 
there is technically a sovereign author- 
ity, but in effect no genuine sovereign 
legislature; there is a “responsible” 
executive, which is responsible only to 
three-quarters of the English-speaking 
inhabitants of the self-governing areas; 
the remainder do not enjoy the full 
measure of self-government, and their 
liberty is to that. extent restricted and 
curtailed. Change is inevitable. The 
colonists will be content with nothing 
less than the complete rights of citizen- 
ship; the British people cannot continue 
to discharge an undue share of the bur- 
dens of Empire. 

The war has given a new aspect to the 
problem. It has shown that the exist- 
ing compromise is not only illogical and 
unjust, but teeming with peril. We 
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might have “muddled on” with an 
unorganized Empire for generations 
but for the startling lesson which Ger- 
many has inflicted upon the world. 
We have had to learn that the very 
existence of a nation may depend 
upon its ability to co-ordinate its re- 
sources for defense against the tre- 
mendous impact of peoples armed and 
organized for aggression. We know 
now that if the British Empire is to be 
secure against similar attack in the 
future, from the same or other quarters, 
its vast resources must be developed, 
and its whole latent strength concen- 
trated for joint action, whether in the 
military or the economic sphere. 

We have indeed brought a most 
appreciable portion of the strength 
of the mass into operation, but it has 
been done slowly, clumsily, with im- 
mense difficulty and dangerous delay. 
With five millions of men under arms, 
and our industries mobilized for war 
work, we have at length become a mili- 
tary, as well as a naval, Power of the 
first magnitude. Yet even now our 
achievement is incommensurate with 
our resources. With one-quarter of 
the world’s population, and one-fifth 
of its land area, and that the richest and 
best, at our disposal, we should be able 
to develop capacities for war, as well as 
peace, which should dwarf those of our 
present adversaries. 

The white inhabitants of the Bri- 
tannic realms number 62,000,000; there 
are nearly 370,000,000 belonging to 
Asiatic and African races. It would 
need an effort far less than that made 
normally in time of peace by Con- 
tinental Powers to provide us in a few 
years with an army of 6,000,000 white 
troops trained and properly equipped; 
and it would be no intolerable burden 
upon our dependent populations to 
draw from them half as many more. 
With an army that could be swiftly 
and smoothly brought up to a war 
footing of nine or ten millions, with a 
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navy and an air-fleet that fully respond- 
ed to the needs of our industrial and 
geographical position, the British Em- 
pire would be secure against attack. 

Common defense implies common 
contributions for naval and military 
purposes, and common control of the 
funds so contributed. It was because 
this principle was imperfectly under- 
stood in the eighteenth century that 
we lost the American Colonies. If it 
is not grasped—and acted on—in the 
twentieth century we might run upon 
a similar disaster in Canada, Aus- 
tralasia, and South Africa. We have 
outlived the system under which the 
people of one portion of the Empire 
alone are responsible for the issues that 
determine peace and war, and in the 
last resort for the defense of the whole 
aggregate. There must be an appor- 
tionment of political rights and financial 
obligations, with due regard to the 
ability of each unit to exercise the 
one and to discharge the other. The 
European islands must be relieved of 
some part of their excessive load; the 
oversea States must bear their fair share 
of financial liability, and be allowed 
a voice in the shaping and direction 
of the policy they are called. upon to 
support. 

“If you want our help,” said Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier in 1902, ‘‘call us to 
your councils.”” In December, 1915, 
in the Canadian House of Commons, 
Sir Robert Borden said: 

When Great Britain no longer as- 
sumes sole responsibility for defense 
upon the high seas, she can no longer 
undertake to assume sole respon- 
sibility for, and sole control of, foreign 
policy, which is closely, vitally, and 
constantly associated with that defense 
in which the Dominions participate. 
It has been declared in the past, and 
even during recent years, that respon- 
sibility for foreign policy would not 
be shared by Great Britain with the 
Dominions. In my humble opinion 
adherence to such a position would have 
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but one and that a most disastrous 
result. 


This part of the case was put briefly 
and plainly by Mr. Andrew Fisher, on 
his arrival in England as High Com- 
missioner for Australia: 

If I had stayed in Scotland I should 
have been able to heckle my member 
of Parliament on questions of Imperial 
policy, and to vote for or against him 
on that ground. I went to Australia. 
I have been Prime Minister. But all 
the time I have had no say whatever 
upon Imperial policy—no say what- 
ever. Now that cannot go on. There 
must be some change. 


Not many people, either at home or 
in the Dominions, would now dissent 
from this opinion. In the _ laissez- 
faire era the anomaly was endured at 
home because the dominant school of 
political thought regarded the entire 
colonial relation as temporary and 
transient. The Colonies would not so 
much ‘‘go on” as go off, and become 
independent States, and the Depen- 
dencies would follow the same path 
when we had made them fit for the 
journey. 

The Colonies themselves were lan- 
guid in the matter. They were loyal 
to the Mother Country, and cherished 
a@ genuine pride in the common tradi- 
tion and history. But they had never 
quite got over their suspicion of ‘‘ Dow- 
ning Street,” and were afraid that any 
tightening of the constitutional bond 
would infringe upon their autonomy 
and leave them at the mercy of domin- 
eering British officials and meddlesome 
party politicians. They had a certain 
pride in the Empire, but no great in- 
clination to share its burdens and 
responsibilities. Their hands were full 
enough with the business of settling 
and rendering habitable their own vast 
empty spaces of territory; and Europe, 
with its armies and navies, and obscure 
clashing policies, seemed too far away 
to trouble them. 
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It was in this unpropitious atmos- 
phere that the movement for Empire 
Federation began. The Imperial Fed- 
eration League was founded at a 
Conference which met in London on 
the 29th of July, 1884, with the avowed 
object of applying to the British 
Empire, so far as cireumstances would 
permit, the principle which had been 
embodied, in one form or another, in 
the federal constitutions of the United 
States, the Swiss Republic, the Ger- 
man Empire, and the Dominion of 
Canada. In all these cases it had been 
found possible to combine under one 
strong central legislature and execu- 
tive a number of self-governing States 
er provinces. The founders of the 
League laid down the axioms (1) that 
no scheme of federation should interfere 
with the existing rights of local par- 
liaments as regards local affairs; and 
(2) that any scheme of Imperial Federa- 
tion should combine on an equitable 
basis the resources of the Empire for 
the maintenance of common interests, 
and adequately provide for an organized 
defense of common rights. The sound- 
ness of this program cannot be chal- 
lenged. It recognizes the twin princi- 
ples of Imperialism and Nationalism, 
which imply association for common 
purposes among all the constituent 
groups without the sacrifice of the 
autonomy and the self-conscious iden- 
tity of any. The founders of the League, 
men like W. E. Forster, Sir John Colomb, 
Lord Rosebery, Edward Stanhope, Lord 
Knutsford, knew that the Empire was, 
and must remain, a collection of nations. 
They meant it to preserve this character 
while acquiring the cohesion and effec- 
tiveness of a State—‘‘one State,” as 
Forster said, ‘‘in relation to other 
States.” 

The League did useful work during 
its too brief career, which ended, pre- 
maturely as many thought, by its dis- 
solution in 1893. Its failure, so far 
as it can be said to. have failed, was 
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due to two causes. It was in advance 
of the sentiment it was itself trying to 
create. Neither in the Colonies nor the 
Mother Country was there any vivid 
desire for political union. Men were 
still thinking in terms of economics. In 
the Colonies those who supported 
federation did so mainly as a means 
for securing preferential tariffs; at 
home many regarded its propaganda 
with suspicion as being likely to imperil 
the doctrine of free imports. And its 
leaders were timid. They feared the 
spectre of party and were anxious to 
conciliate all opinions. Consequently 
they shrank from proposals definite 
enough to rouse opposition, and dealt 
too largely in generalities. In June, 
1891, Lord Salisbury told them plainly 
that this non-commital attitude could 
lead to no result. ‘‘I think,’ he said, 
“that we are almost come to the time 
when schemes should be proposed, and 
that without them we shall not get very 
far.’ The League tried to act upon 
Lord Salisbury’s suggestion, and drew 
up the outline of a project of Empire 
union, a very good project in its broad 
lines, and laid it before Mr. Gladstone, 
then Prime Minister. But Mr. Glad- 
stone dismissed it on the ground that its 
financial proposals, though insufficiently 
definite, seemed to hint at reversing the 
principles of our commercial relations.”’ 
The League, composed as it was of 
‘‘numerous and diverse elements,’’ did 
- not care to bring forward more _ pre- 
cise and detailed proposals and decided 
that its central organization should be 
dissolved. 

Some of those who sanctioned the 
abandonment of the League’s campaign 
twenty years ago think that the time 
has arrived for its resumption. Lord 
Rosebery, the second founder of the 
League, is of the number. He believes 


that the stimulus imparted to the sen- 
timent of unity by recent events jus- 
tifies the return to an ideal that seemed 
academic and even impracticable in the 
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state of feeling which prevailed in the 
‘nineties. A number of able writers, 
dismissing the makeshifts and exped- 
ients tentatively suggested in the in- 
tervening period, boldly set forth schemes 
of organic union on a federal basis. A 
complete federal system is outlined 
clearly and fairly by Mr. Worsfold and 
Mr. Stuart-Linton, and defended with 
enthusiastic eloquence in Mr. Lionel 
Curtis’s ‘‘Problem of the Common- 
wealth.” 

The perfected Imperial constitution, 
according to this conception, would 
include an Empire Parliament or Con- 
gress and an Empire Ministry. The 
idea, so much in favor with some 
eighteenth-century reformers, of en- 
larging the existing British Parliament 
by the addition of Colonial members, 
is by these writers definitely dismissed. 
That plan might have been possible 
when it was suggested by Otis and 
Grenville, and Adam ‘Smith, and per- 
haps if it had been earried into effect 
at that time there would have been no 
American revolution. Burke, in 1775, 
found it impossible. ‘‘ Perhaps I might 
be inclined to entertain some such 
thoughts; but a great flood stops me in 
my course. Opposuit natura—I cannot 
remove the eternal barriers of the 
creation.’”” The eternal barriers have 
been removed, or at least so reduced 
that they are no longer formidable; 
but Colonial delegates would not con- 
sent to sit in the legislature chosen 
by the votes of British constituencies on 
issues connected with British party 
politics. Under the proposed scheme 
the ‘‘Imperial Parliament”? would cor- 
respond to its designation. It would 
definitely devote itself to those matters 
which affect the whole Realm; leaving 
the internal affairs of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland to a 
new State Parliament confined to such 
functions and clothed only with such 
powers as were reserved to it by 
statute. Great Britain and Ireland 
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would become a Dominion,* differing 
only in wealth and population, but not 
in constitutional status, from Canada 
and Australia; its legislature would 
make laws valid only within limits 
bounded by the seas that wash the 
shores of the island group of north- 
western Europe; it would be subject, 
as all the other legislatures of the Em- 
pire are at present subject (in theory), 
to the sovereign Parliament elected by 
the votes of all citizens entrusted with 
the Empire franchise. To this sovereign 
Parliament, and so in the last resort 
to the Empire electorate, the central 
executive would be responsible. 

The organic statute which would be 
required to create the new Imperial 
constitution might take one of two 
forms. It might create a new legisla- 
tive assembly, transferring to it the 
powers taken from the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom; or it might leave that 
body in being, add oversea representa- 
tives to it, and institute one or more 
new legislatures for the United King- 
dom. The former alternative was fav- 
ored by the older federationists, and 
follows the analogy of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa; the latter is 
recommended by the newer school, 
who think that no council called into 
existence ad hoc can acquire the dignity, 
the historic importance, or the full 
legal authority of the ancient Mother 
of Parliaments. That famous organ of 
government would not be extinguished; 
it would be only modified in its com- 
position by the addition of oversea 
representatives; and it would cut itself 
loose from the complications of our 
domestic politics by handing all these 
over to local parliaments. 

The method by which this transfer 
of sovereignty could be effected is ex- 
plained by some of our constitution- 
makers. Mr. Stuart-Linton is even 
bold enough to draft the Act of Parlia- 
ment which is to lay down ‘The Con- 

*Or possibly two Dominions. 
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stitution of the United States of the 
Britannic Empire.”’ Section 1 of this 
hypothetical statute runs as follows: 


That the Imperial Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain - 
and Ireland shall hereafter divide its 
two capacities, Imperial and _ local, 
from one another, and with the said 
two capacities shall create itself into 
two distinct Parliaments, which shall 
be (First) The Parliament of the 
British Empire, formed from its Im- 
perial status, and having all its rights, 
powers, and jurisdictions, excepting 
those hereafter otherwise provided; 
(Second) The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
formed from its local status, and having 
all its rights, powers, and jurisdictions, 
except as hereafter provided. 


The Imperial or Federal Parliament 
is to consist of a Senate and a House of 
Commons. The senators are to be 
appointed by the Crown for life, and 
their number from each State is to be 
fixed according to the State’s contribu- 
tion to the Imperial Exchequer. The 
House of Commons is to be electea by 
the people of the States, the represen- 
tation to be determined by population, 
‘subject to modifications in the com- 
munities where there is included a 
colored population which may not be 
in a state of mental and moral develop- 
ment to have the ordinary status of 
citizens.’’ Direct taxes are to be ap- 
portioned among the States on a 
similar basis. The reserved powers of 
the Federal Parliament include matters 
dealing with the Imperial Army and 
Navy, treaties and foreign relations, 
war and peace, foreign commerce and 
interstate trade, ocean cables, imperial 
migration, coinage, copyright and pat- 
ents, and generally everything touching 
‘‘the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the British Empire.” The 
Ministry shall be a committee of mem- 
bers of the ‘‘Privy Council for the 
British Empire,’’ which committee shal] 
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be the Imperial Cabinet. Its existence 
shall ‘‘depend upon a majority in the 
(Imperial) House of Commons.” The 
supreme executive power of the Empire 
is to continue as heretofore vested in 
the Sovereign, who is to have the title 
of Britannic Emperor in addition to 
that of King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Worsfold and Mr. Curtis do not 
venture to formulate an organic Act of 
Parliament, but they go somewhat 
closely into the crucial question of 
Imperial Finance. How is the vast 
revenue required for the Imperial ser- 
vices, including the Navy and the 
Army, or at least all that part which is 
not required for purely local defense 
to be raised? The authors of ‘‘The 
Problem of the Commonwealth” and 
‘‘The Empire on the Anvil” will have 
nothing to do with an Empire tariff. 
They refuse to complicate the question 
of political union by associating it 
with fiscal and economic interests; and 
they insist that the national and social 
identity, which the colonists cherish, 
cannot be maintained unless every 
State has the absolutely unfettered 
control of its own tariff policy. There 
should therefore be no Imperial. Cus- 
toms, and no means of raising revenue 
by indirect taxation. The Imperial 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
frame his Budget for the year, or better 
for three years, and get it passed by the 
Federal Parliament. The quota which 
each Dominion would be liable to pay 
would be fixed by a Standing Commis- 
sion like that on the Financial Relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, 
which would go closely into the rela- 
tive taxable capacity of the contri- 
butories, and determine the specific 
proportion in which each was liable 
to the common account. With this 


table before him the Imperial Treasurer 
would issue his precept to the various 
States, including of course the United 
Kingdom. 


The State governments 
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would pay the required amounts from 
their consolidated funds, receiving in 
return a rebate for the agreed sums 
allowed them on account of their local 
expenditure on defense. They would 
raise their revenue as they pleased; 
but the Imperial demand would be a 
first charge upon it. 

Supposing, however, they declined to 
honor the Imperial draft? Such things 
might happen. There might be a 
Ministry in power which declined to 
endorse the Federal Budget; or, if it 
did, its legislature might refuse to 
sanction the expenditure. Something 
resembling this did occur in Canada. 
In 1912 the Canadian Cabinet agreed 
with the British Government that it 
would contribute £7,000,000 towards 
the cost of new construction for the 
Imperial Navy. The Bill was, however, 
vetoed by the Dominion Parliament, 
and the three battleships on which the 
Admiralty had reckoned were not 
provided. It is at least conceivable 
that, under the proposed constitution, 
the Federal Government might meet 
with a similar rebuff. What would be 
its remedy? 

Mr. Curtis does not hesitate to sug- 
gest that the Imperial authority should 
be clothed with powers to enforce its 
mandate. If any State—be it Great 
Britain or Newfoundland—refused to 
pay its contribution, the Federal gov- 
ernment should be enabled to collect 
the money itself from the individual 
taxpayer. Mr. Curtis argues that this 
is a logical necessity, but it is more than 
doubtful whether colonial sentiment is 
at present prepared to accept any such 
proposal. 

As above noted, some of the most 
enthusiastic Imperialists are reluctant 
to touch the tariff controversy. But 
is the maintenance of that attitude 
possible? It is not by armies and fleets 
alone that the strength which is essen- 
tial to human freedom is maintained; 
and it seems difficult to believe that a 
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Federal Parliament and Federal Gov- 
ernment could refrain from dealing with 
reconstruction and co-ordination in 
other spheres besides those of war and 
peace. New phases have emerged even 
while the war is in progress. The re- 
placement of man’s work by woman’s 
work, and the return in due course of 
the 5,000,000 men who have been divert- 
ed from industry, will lend fresh ur- 
gency to the question of land settlement 
and inter-imperial migration. The 
manner in which Germany has em- 
ployed financial and mercaniile ex- 
ploitation for political purposes reveals 
a danger which cannot be met without 
concerted action by the governments of 
the Empire. And the condition of the 
British proletariat will become an 
imperial, as well as a national, interest, 
if the Labor caucuses beyond the ocean 
are to nominate delegates who will 
sit in Parliament beside the representa- 
tives of the English constituencies. The 
war has widened our horizon. It has 
shown that the defense of nations is 
intertwined with their life in all its 
ramifications, and must be dealt with 
in relation to the whole. 

No central organ of government and 
legislation can come into being unless 
the wish to create it is definitely mani- 
fested by the peoples of the Mother 
Country and the Dominions. Both 
must be prepared for some sacrifices. 
The Dominions will indeed acquire the 
full status of citizenship; but they will 
have added to them burdens and lia- 
bilities from which they are at present 
exempt. They will be assessed to the 
full extent of their proportionate re- 
sources in population or wealth, or 
both, for the support of the Imperial 
services, instead of escaping as they do 
at present, with a voluntary contribu- 
tion much below that exacted from the 
tax payers of the United Kingdom. 
Nor will it be easy to reconcile the 
colonial democracies to the raising and 
the disposal of revenue by an authority 


which is not under their own undivided 
control. Australians and Canadians 
would be taxed under a Finance Act 
framed in London and sanctioned by a 
legislature in which the majority of 
members would not represent Canada 
or Australia. Here is a prospect that 
will fill many colonists with alarm. 
They will not willingly exchange the 
compact, self-absorbed isolation, under 
which they have grown and thriven, 
for the large anxieties and indefinite 
responsibilities of genuine Imperial 
citizenship. 

Sacrifice would be demanded also 
from the electors of Great Britain and 
Ireland. They would be required to 
sanction a great renunciation if they 
agreed to surrender the political supre- 
macy of the United Kingdom in the 
Commonwealth of nations and to accept 
for that great kingdom, or for fragments 
of it, the status of a self-governing 
Dominion. They would see their an- 
cient Parliament pass from their hands 
to take new shape as an Empire Con- 
gress; they would retain exclusive rights 
of self-government only in subordinate 
local matters. The ‘‘Sovereign Peo- 
ple” of the United Kingdom would be 
compelled to share their sovereignty 
with the peoples of the oversea States. 
Other sacrifices would follow. The 
British electorate, like that of the 
Dominions, would have to surrender 
some portion of its fiscal liberty, to 
abandon to some degree its system of 
free imports, and to submit to that 
increase in the cost of commodities 
which would be the necessary result 
of an imperial customs system. In 
return English, Scotch, Welsh and 
Irish electors would be relieved of the 
sole liability for the cost of armaments, 
and of that parliamentary congestion 
and confusion by which their domestic 
reforms are impeded and _ delayed. 
British politics, disentangled from those 
of the Empire, might gain a new co- 
herency and effectiveness. Yet the sac- 
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rifices would be real; and if they were 
accepted it would be less from any 
balancing of material advantages than 
from a profound belief in the ideal of 
Empire, and a conviction, burned 
deep into the hearts of the citizens of 
the United Kingdom, that only thus 
can all that the Empire stands for be 
maintained in permanence. 

The Empire Union can only be the 
work of the Empire Will; and in the 
end that Will—in the opinion of the 
present writer—is likely to express 
itself in the form of a complete Federa- 
tion. How far in its details the scheme 
will follow the plans of any of the writ- 
ers whose suggestions have been dis- 
cussed it is impossible to predict. 
Constitution-making in the study is 
easy enough, but not on that account 
futile. It is desirable that all possible 
methods should be worked out in ad- 
vance, and considered. But the new 
constitution will not be molded by 
historians and philosophical specula- 
tors, though these can do their part in 
clearing the ground and in forming 
opinion. It will be hammered into 
shape by full and free discussion be- 
tween the representatives of the peoples 
who will be parties to the great .con- 
tract. The Britannic Union, like those 
of America, Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa, will emerge from the 
deliberations of a Convention or Con- 
stituent Assembly, chosen by the 
legislatures or electorates of the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and Newfound- 
land, and assisted by delegations, 
necessarily non-representative, from In- 
dia and the Crown Colonies. Such a 
Convention ought to be in a condition 
to assemble very soon after the con- 
clusion of the war. It could be called 
together either on the invitation of the 
British Cabinet or in response to a 
Resolution of the Imperial Conference. 
If that Conference meets next year, as 
it should, even if the war still continues, 


it could resolve that the Convention 
should be summoned, and the Prime 
Ministers and their colleagues could 
take the necessary steps to give effect 
to the recommendation. 

But one cannot deny that the task 
of this Constituent Assembly will be 
protracted, even if in the end it be 
successful. Federal unions between a 
number of self-conscious and ambitious 
communities are not made in a day, 
as the experience of the United States 
and the Dominions has shown. And 
the federation of the British Empire 
has difficulties never encountered in the 
past; for we have here to deal, not with 
a number of conterminous provinces 
almost identical in character and com- 
position, but with nations separated 
from one another by thousands of miles 
of sea, and by the widest climatic, 
geographical, and social diversities. 
The Convention may sit for years, and 
be dissolved and reassembled more than 
once, before it finds itself in a position 
to submit its definite scheme for the 
approval of the various electorates. 

In the meanwhile there is work to be 
done which cannot wait. Long before 
the Federal Parliament could be elected 
there must be some machinery for co- 
operation and co-ordination more ef- 
ficient than that which exists. We 
must be able to meet the emergencies 
which will thicken upon us after the 
war, even if it be necessary to adopt 
some stop-gap scheme which would not 
satisfy those, like Mr. Curtis, who are 
impatient of any derogation from the 
whole faith of the Federalist. Joint 
executive action cannot be postponed to 
a remote and somewhat uncertain 
future. We shall need an Imperial 
Ministry before we get an Imperial 
Parliament, and even if we do not get 
an Imperial Parliament at all. It 
seems probable that, while the larger 
and more systematic plan is being de- 
bated, we shall quietly proceed to 
adapt such instruments as we possess 
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to their new function. We shall fol- 
low our customary British methods, 
and meet the exigencies of the moment 
by temporary expedients which may, 
like so many that have preceded them, 
prove permanent. Long before the 
Imperial written constitution can be 
promulgated a working constitution for 
the Empire may have come into being. 
It may even have ‘‘come to stay.”’ 

We have to look at facts; and the 
essential facts are (1) that joint execu- 
tive action is required for common 
protection against such dangers as 
those which have been revealed and 
such others as are likely to arise; (2) 
that while there is no effective demand 
in the Dominions for joint law-making 
there is a very strong claim to a share 
in executive control; and (3) that the 
real organ of government for the king- 
dom, as well as the Empire at large, is 
the Imperial Cabinet. Let us add this 
further fact, unpalatable as it may be 
to many, that this body is virtually 
irresponsible in the sense that it has 
ceased to be subject to the will or the 
control of Parliament. ‘‘ Responsible 
Government,” according to the English 
interpretation of the phrase, has been 
found incompatible with the conditions 
of a great war; it may also be found in- 
compatible with that kind of weaponed 
and sentinelled peace that will follow 
the conflict. 

The Cabinet has changed its char- 
acter. It has ceased, temporarily at 
least, to be ‘‘a committee selected by 
one member of one party in Parliament 
from among other members of the same 
party.”’ It has emancipated itself from 
the party system; yet it is on the party 
system that responsible government 
hinges. The Coalition Ministry, which 
is no longer under the control of the 
representative House, has itself become 
a representative body, embodying what 
are supposed to be the opinions of all 
parties in the constituencies. Too large 
now for ‘‘closet government,” it is a 
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kind of Council of State, such as the 
Privy Council was intended to be, and 
for a short period in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries actually was: 
a group of influential politicians, sup- 
ported by the authority of the Crown 
and the confidence of the country, 
entrusted with the direction of public 
policy and the supervision of the group 
of Chief Ministers, or high officers of 
State, who carry on the actual adminis- 
tration. The small intimate ‘‘cabal”’ 
of party leaders is now a miscellaneous 
assembly of twenty-three, which can 
include at times privy councillors like 
Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Hughes, who 
are in no way responsible to the United 
Kingdom electorate, and did include 
Lord Kitchener, who was not a party 
politician. 

This large Coalition Cabinet may 
have been formed with no other object 
beyond that of bringing ‘‘All the Tal- 
ents’? into the administrative circle, 
and exhibiting the unity of the nation. 
Mr. Asquith, no doubt, was much too 
busy to consider the remote conse- 
quences of his invitation to the Union- 
ist and Labor leaders. But one may 
conjecture that these were not wholly 
ignored. It is not the first or the only 
attempt the Prime Minister has made 
to release the supreme administration 
of affairs from the rigid trammels of the 
party system. One interesting exam- 
ple is connected with Empire govern- 
ance. In 1913 Mr. Asquith invited Mr. 
Balfour to take part in the work of the 
Imperial Defense Committee, and vin- 
dicated himself against some partisan 
criticism which this step evoked in 
the House of Commons.* In the Par- 
liamentary Conference of 1910 he at- 
tempted to settle the difficult consti- 
tutional question of that year by 
agreement between the leaders of par- 
ties. The plan was wrecked at the 
very last moment by an irreconcilable 
difference on the Irish question. But 

*See The Times, March 25, 1913. 
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it came very close to success; and if 
ever the Prime Minister were to write his 
autobiography he might confess that 
this failure, when a settlement was so 
nearly reached, was perhaps the greatest 
disappointment of his political career. 
Again in the summer of 1914 Mr. 
Asquith endeavored to arrange the con- 
troversy over Irish government on 
non-party lines by the Buckingham 
Palace Conference. He may yet go 
down to history as the Premier who 
substituted government by parties for 
government by party. 

The Coalition was formed last year 
as a temporary expedient, a war meas- 
ure. It is possible that, like other war 
measures, it may be continued in peace. 
For that peace will be in many respects 
only a prolongation of war, in an equally 
acute, though less murderous form, and 
it may be found that a small com- 
mittee, representing little more than 
half the nation, is no more fitted to 
cope with diplomatic and international 
problems than with those of strategy 
and transport. The large non-party 
Council of Ministers, with its inner 
ring of executive officers, may remain 
as our normal organ of government. 

If that should be the case the way is 
open to bring about the association of 
colonial statesmen with the central 
administration, which for the moment 
1s what the Dominions seek. It would 
be difficult to place Dominion politi- 
cians at the head of British adminis- 
trative departments; but in the larger 
Cabinet there are already Ministers 
‘‘without portfolio,” and room could 
be found for more. Such a Minister 
from each of the Dominions could be- 
come a member of the Cabinet. No 
_ constitutional difficulty should arise. 
It is admitted that as privy coun- 
eillors they are competent to attend, 
and all that is necessary is that they 
should be regularly summoned to the 
meetings and that they should take 
part in the deliberations, or at least in 


such deliberations as are occupied with 
Imperial affairs. They would not be 
responsible to the British Parliament, 
and if they were given seats in one of its 
chambers they would not sit as the 
elected representatives of British con- 
stituencies. Their responsibility would 
be to their own legislatures, where they 
could be called upon to defend the 
policy of the Administration either 
personally or by deputy. 

It would be left to each Dominion 
to decide how its representatives in 
the Imperial Cabinet should be ap- 
pointed—whether on the nomination 
of the Colonial government, or by 
the vote of the two legislative cham- 
bers. Each Dominion would also de- 
cide whether this office should be com- 
bined with that of the High Commis- 
sionership in London, or should be held 
by a member of the local Cabinet select- 
ed for the purpose. Whatever the mode 
of selection might be, the Dominion 
government would have its own repre- 
sentative in the supreme Executive, 
able to confer on equal terms with its 
directing members, empowered to criti- 
cise its proposals, and to bring forward 
in an authoritative and confidential 
manner such other proposals as the 
views of his constituency might dic- 
tate. If he failed to convince his col- 
leagues he would resign; if the policy 
to which he had given his assent were 
disapproved by his local government 
he could be recalled. In practice he 
would as a rule find it possible to agree, 
or bring about agreement, with both 
entities; and the joint measures re- 
quired for common defense, and for 
common protection of international and 
economic interests, would be determined 
by negotiation and discussion, and 
earried into effect by concurrent legis- 
lation. The Dominion electorates 
might not care to place their represen- 
tatives in a purely British party 
Cabinet which had obtained power on 
the issues that divide us in our insular 
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politics. But they would be less 
reluctant to send representatives to a 
Council composed of the ‘‘elder states- 
men” and leading men of all parties, 
and forming a truly Imperial Cabinet, 
unburdened by the preoccupations of 
British parties or by the details of 
British departmental business. 

This Empire Cabinet or Council of 
Ministers seems likely to take shape 
long before any true Federal Constitu- 
tion can be constructed. For our im- 
mediate needs, the needs of the critical 
post-war periods, are administrative, 
not legislative: we shall require joint 
executive action to grapple with the 
emergencies that will arise, to arrange, 
for common action on suck matters as 
international policy, defense, land set- 
tlement and migration, the conserva- 
tion of economic resources, and pro- 
tection against the economic attack 
with which we are threatened by our 
enemies. These questions cannot be 
left over till the systematic and sym- 
metrical structure of the Empire Con- 
stitution is designed and finished. We 
shall build what Mr. Worsfold ealls a 
half-way house, put together somewhat 
roughly out of the materials that lie 
ready to our hand. Of these the 
Cabinet is the chief and the most adapt- 
able, since the technical irregularity and 
informality of its character enable it to 
be run into new molds as occasion de- 
mands. 

In whatever fashion this enlarged and 
modified organ of government may come 
into existence, it seems probable that 
it will be associated with the represen- 
tative systems of the Dominions by 
some further adaptation of existing 
instruments. The ‘‘half-way house” 
Cabinet will require some representative 
body with which it can discuss and 
settle the contributions of the States 
to the expenditure on armaments and 
other common purposes. There must 
be something in the nature of a Federal 
Budget even before the creation of a 


Federal Parliament. For this purpose 
it may be possible to utilize the Im- 
perial Conference and the machinery 
of Parliamentary Delegations. Some 
device of this kind, if only as a stop- 
gap pending the evolution of the larger 
constitutional unity, has been suggested 
by several observers, including Mr. 
Amery, Mr. Worsfold and Mr. Howard 
D’Egville, and was urged by the present 
writer in a paper on ‘‘The Problem of 
an Imperial Executive.’’* 

The scheme might take some such 
form as this:—The Imperial Conference 
might meet annually or biennially, and 
become an assembly not merely of 
representatives of the several govern- 
ments but of delegates from their par- 
liaments. Each Dominion would send 
an equal number of members appointed 
by its legislature, under a system of 
election which would allow the minority 
as well as the majority to be represented. 
The House of Commons would send a 
similar delegation from the United 
Kingdom; India and the Crown Colonies 
would also have delegacies appointed 
by some method of combined nomina- 
tion and election. 

As this assembly will be a Congress of 
States and not a deliberative council, 
relative population could be ignored 
and each constituent unit would have a 
numerically equal representation, each 
delegacy voting as a whole. The Bud- 
get for the Imperial services, drawn 
up by the Imperial Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after consultation with his 
British, Colonial, and Indian colleagues 
in the Cabinet, would be laid before 
these delegations, which would thus 
have the power to grant or withhold 
supplies. The States of the Con- 
federacy would enter into a contract 
or treaty, valid over a prescribed term 
of years, that the financial resolutions 
of the Conference would be duly en- 
forced, and that the proportionate share 


*King’s College Lectures on Colonial 
Problems (1913). 
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of the Imperial Budget, allotted to 
each on an agreed basis, would be paid 
out of their revenues into the common 
fund. The Budget would not neces- 
sarily be voted annually; there might 
be some advantage in fixing it for a 
two years’ or a three years’ term. The 
delegations would have no control over 
the internal taxation or revenue sys- 
tems of the States; each parliament, or 
in the case of Dependencies each 
government, would levy and collect its 
own taxes. But each would be liable 
for its proportionate contribution to the 
sums which the delegacies, by agree- 
ment or a majority vote, had allotted 
to the Empire Treasury. 

Such a scheme would be far indeed 
from the compact symmetry and 
logical completeness of the full Federal 
system, with a ministry responsible to a 
representative Parliament elected by 
all the citizens of the Empire under a 
wide popular franchise. We _ should 
be a Confederacy of States, not a 
‘“‘Commonwealth” of peoples. But we 
are a confederacy at present, and a 
confederacy without a central execu- 
tive or a central board of finance. The 
enlarged Cabinet, with its colonial 
representatives and its ministers for the 
dependent territories, would act in the 
former capacity; and the delegations 
would furnish at least a possible and 
temporary substitute for the latter. 
Permanent they would not be if in due 
course they are to be superseded by a 
Federal Congress; but they would pre- 
pare the way for this development, and 
in the meanwhile bring the governments 
and the legislatures together and enable 
them to concert in unison, after con- 
sultation on the old constitutional 
basis of discussion over expenditure and 
supply, those measures for the common 
benefit which will be called for in the 
critical years that lie immediately 
before us. ‘‘ Responsible government,” 
in the sense in which the term is used 
in our parliamentary politics, wlll not 


be attained; possibly in this sense it 
may never be applied to Imperial 
affairs, for responsible government as we 
know it is an accident largely due to 
exceptional conditions that are not 
reproduced elsewhere. Responsible 
government in England has meant 
not only party government, but party 
government under the direction of a 
limited number of men connected by 
the ties of society and friendship, and 
for the most of their lives in close 
personal contact with one another. 
Removed from this exotic atmosphere 
its growth has seldom been vigorous; 
and even among ourselves it is lan- 
guishing. For any federation of widely 
scattered and socially divergent com- 
munities it may be found that genuine 
responsibility is best attained through 
an executive answerable in the last 
resort, as it is in the United States, to 
the ultimate verdict of the people as a 
whole rather than to that of the people’s 
elected representatives. * 

But no British community will be 


willing to surrender the power of the 


purse, and the right to discuss the 
stewardship of its public finance. And 
a scheme of parliamentary delegations, 
such as that roughly outlined here or 
some other, might serve the purpose 
until a more complete and scientifically 
adjusted mechanism can be constructed. 
It will be all the better if it can be made 
to spring out of the Imperial Conference. 
For though we may agree with Professor 
Keith that the Conference has not so 
far done very much—though it may be 
true that it has busied itself with second- 
ary matters—and has not ventured to 
deal with the greater questions of 
policy, yet it has taken root as an 
established institution, it has familiar- 
ized us with the idea of joint consulta- 
tion and discussion, it has enabled the 


*See, on this subject, an article by Mr. 
Bernhard Wise, Agent-General for New 
South Wales, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century”’ 
for April 1916; and on the Empire Cabinet 
generally Mr. Roberts’s suggestive pamphlet 
“An Imperial Policy.” 
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governments of the Britannic States to 
interchange views in a regular and 
authoritative fashion. Limited as its 
sphere of operation has hitherto been, 
it has in it the seeds of development and 
more pregnant activities. 

For such activities there is real and 
urgent occasion. Empire Union, in 
some practical if not in a theoretically 
complete and argumentatively unas- 
sailable form, must be obtained with- 
out much further delay. Unity of 
sentiment, splendidly as this has been 
vindicated in the war, is not enough. 
We must have unity of effort and con- 
sciously directed energy, with some 
means of concentrating them on the 
work of naval and military adminis- 
tration, economic development, and 
social reconstruction. The Mother 
Country, the Dominions, the Depen- 
dencies, while retaining their national 
characteristics and national identity, 
must be able to bring their full com- 
bined capacity to bear, not only in 
order to beat back external assault, 
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but also to overcome the insidious 
maladies, racial, political and industrial, 
that threaten our modern civilizations. 
How to turn mechanical science into 
the kindly servant of man instead of his 
uncouth and terrifying master; how to 
employ the unsurpassed natural wealth 
of the British Empire for the advantage 
of all, of whatever stock or color, who 
dwell within its bounds; how to secure 
those millions against the external 
dangers that would imperil their or- 
dered progress; how to deliver the world, 
if it may be, from the scourge and 
menace of war—these are among the 
objects in which the Empire peoples 
could co-operate if suitable methods of 
co-operation were provided. They will 
not come of themselves. Constitutions 
do not always ‘‘grow”’; they sometimes 
require to be made, as indeed in most 
eases they have been. A great adven- 
ture in political architectonics lies 
before us, and the time is at hand when 
the Empire peoples must brace them- 
selves to undertake it. 
Sidney Low. 
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If evolution is a law of Nature in the 
broadest sense, it must obtain in the 
realm of mind as well as in that of 
matter. Accordingly, if we are to 
regard Man as an evolutional product, 
we must suppose that his mind as well 
as his body is a development from lower 
forms. His bodily evolution does not 
present any serious difficulty. All evo- 
lutionists, however they may differ on 
other points, are agreed that some 
parental or ancestral bodily characters 
are capable of being transmitted to 
progeny, and that thus individual 
physical superiorities get a chance 
of being perpetuated, with the 
assistance of Natural Selection. Evo- 
lutionists also assert that mental quali- 
ties may be similarly transmitted, but 


how this mental transmission can be 
effected is a much more difficult ques- 
tion. The physical characters are con- 
tained in, or at any rate can be referred 
to, the transmitted germ-plasm; but we 
know of no mental or spiritual germ- 
plasm by means of which mental 
characters can be handed on to pos- 
terity. It is clear, no doubt, that 
physical correlates of mental characters 
are comprised in the germ-plasm, but 
these are not the characters themselves. 
They merely provide the physical 
conditions—chiefly of brain-structure— 
which enable the mental characters to be 
manifested. Materialists, indeed, declare 
that the phenomena of Mind and con- 
sciousness are merely “‘properties” of a 
complex form of Matter. These prop- 
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erties moreover are regarded as ‘‘epi- 
phenomena,” mere superfluous adjuncts 
to the physical processes of brain and 
nerve-tissue—processes which would go 
on just as well without them. 
Materialism, however, is at present 
rather discredited, and most philoso- 
phers now hold that mind, in one way 
or another, has an existence of its own, 
which does not originate in Matter, 
and does not perish with the material 
organisms in which it is manifested. 
If this be so, Man’s mental ancestry 
eannot be traced along precisely the 
same lines as his physical ancestry. 
Physical qualities have come down to 
us through a long line of ancestral 
germ-plasms, but here in every case 
the transmission takes place inter vivos. 
The physical quality is transmitted 
from living parents to living progeny. 
It could not, of course, be otherwise. 
But in the case of mental qualities, 
since these—ez hypothesi—are not com- 
prised within the germ-plasm, heredity 
must be effected by some other mode 
of transmission—some mode _ which 
may operate after the physical death of 
the organism to which they belonged. 
The whole subject is extremely dif- 
ficult, and is far too complicated to be 
discussed here: nor is this necessary, 
for it is only one of its aspects with 
which we are at present concerned. 
The transmission of germ-plasm can 
only take place between living—phys- 
ically living—organisms, for the germ- 
plasm is part of the body, and perishes 
with it. If an individual organism dies 
without progeny its physical qualities 
die with it. But what happens on 
physical death to the mental qualities 
and the mental equipment generally of 
the dead organism? If it does not die 
with the body it must survive in some 
form or other. Apparently only two 
alternatives are open; it may be ab- 
sorbed into some central reservoir, 
as it were, of mind, or, as is much 
more probable, it may retain an in- 
Livine AGE, Vou. IV., No. 170. 


dependent existence as an individual 
mental structure, which will preserve 
the mental qualities of the dead organ- 
ism. We do not feel much difficulty in 
ascribing such a survival to the human 
mind-structure, for this is not only a 
consciousness but a self-consciousness, 
and ‘‘self’ carries with it an idea of 
identity which cannot readily be broken 
up. With man, too, we seem to recog- 
nize the beginning of a new chapter in 
Nature’s story. In many ways Man 
has freed himself from the dominion 
exercised by Nature over the lower 
animals. For instance, his highly 
developed mental qualities have almost 
entirely precluded the operation of 
Natural Selection upon him; and, as 
Sir E. Ray Lankester remarks, ‘they 
justify the view that Man forms a new 
departure in the gradual unfolding of 
Nature’s predestined scheme.” 

His future evolution, therefore, may 
proceed on entirely new lines, but his 
past evolution has been through the 
lower animals, and his present mental 
structure must therefore have been de- 
rived from theirs. This however (if 
we exclude the Materialist theory) 
would be impossible if animal con- 
sciousnesses perished with the physical 
death of the animals to which they 
belonged; and consequently the exis- 
tence of human self-consciousness in- 
volves, not only the existence, but the 
survival of sub-human consciousnesses. 
M. Fournier considers that animal 
consciousnesses reincarnate into new 
animals of the same species. It is 
highly probable that this, to a great 
extent, does occur, but it will be ob- 
served that the process is only remotely 
evolutional. It resembles marking time 
rather than a forward march. More- 
over it does not provide for animal 
consciousnesses of extinct species. As 
I have already indicated, it is outside 
my present purpose to discuss the pre- 
cise moce and course of the evolution 
of these lower consciousnesses, but it 
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seems probable that this can only be 
effected by some system of reincarna- 
tion, coupled with incorporation into 
higher consciousnesses. 

At this point however we encounter 
the vexed question as to whether 
characters which have been acquired 
by the individual organism during its 
life, as distinguished from the characters 
which it has inherited, i.e., characters 
contained in the parental germ-plasms, 
can be transmitted to progeny. The 
Lamarckian school held that acquired 
characters could be hereditarily trans- 
mitted, while Weismann and most later 
biologists declare that they cannot. 
The question is still unsettled. Both 
sides, perhaps, have stated their re- 
spective cases too strongly; but it is 
generally admitted that acquired char- 
acters are, at any rate, much less trans- 
missible than those which have been 
inherited. To take a simple instance 
by way of illustration. A man during 
his life acquires proficiency as a violin- 
ist, but if and so far as this proficiency 
does not come to him through his 
parental germ-plasm, it will not be 
transmitted to his progeny. The pro- 
ficiency, however, is in essence a men- 
tal character, and consequently will be 
retained in the mind-structure which 
survives the death of his body. During 
the man’s life the acquired proficiency 
undoubtedly modified and improved 
his brain, but this improvement of 
brain will not, if Weismann be correct 
(and he is admittedly correct to a great 
extent), pass on to his descendants. 
Evidently, then, if human mind-struc- 
tures preserve acquired improvements 
while human brains do not, their ad- 
vance will be more rapid than that of the 
brains in which they can function, and 
it is certain that no conscious mind- 
structure can function properly except 
in a brain of adequate complexity. 
Applying this to the lower animals, it 
seems probable that, in course of time, 
a good many sub-human mind-struc- 
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tures or consciousnesses must fre- 
quently be unable to find a suitable 
physical tenement, and accordingly 
may have to remain, sometimes for 
long periods, in a discarnate condition. 
How will they be employed during these 
disecarnate intervals?* 

For the majority cf these their ascent 
into higher stages of existence will be 
brought about, as I have suggested, by 
their incorporation into superior mind- 
structures. Till this occurs they will 
probably continue to reincarnate from 
time to time in animal bodies of the 
same species. But under any circum- 
stances it seems likely that they will 
often be left without any physical 
tenement, and may spend considerable 
periods in a discarnate condition. How, 
as I have said, will they be employed 
during these discarnate intervals? To 
what purposes will their energies be 
applied? Employment of some sort 
there surely must be. For, on the one 
hand, it is almost inconceivable that a 
vast assemblage of consciousnesses, some 
of them comparatively highly developed, 
should fail to put forth any energies 
whatever, and, on the other, it is quite 
out of keeping with the general lines of 
Nature’s scheme that forces of such 
potency should remain idle and un- 
utilized. Now, in the first place, 
there is no reason why the process of 
their development or the sphere of their 
utilization should be confined within 
terrestrial limits. It is difficult to 
suppose that this Earth of ours is the 


‘only seat of life and mind in the Uni- 


verse;} and, if there be more worlds 
than one, it is at least possible that 


*I confine myself here to mind-structures 
which have attained consciousness, and 
consequently require a brain; but there must 
be many which fall far short of consciousness. 
For it seems clear that a mental structure of 
some sort must be attached, not only to the 
very lowest living organisms, but possibly 
even to the atoms of inorganic matter. 

71 do not overlook Wallace’s views (Man’s 
Place in the Universe), but his arguments, I 
confess, appear to me inconclusive; and more- 
over they are directed not against the ezis- 
tence of life, but against the possibility of its 
development elsewhere (The World of Life, p. 
185). 
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mind-structures should be capable of 
passing between them, though we can- 
not detect the laws of their migrations. 
Behind the veil which divides us from 
the things not seen there may well be 
realms for these consciousnesses to trav- 
erse which are not accessible to us, forms 
of activity, openings for usefulness, of 
which we have never dreamed. Yet 
even if we confine attention to this 
world of ours we can perhaps guess at 
some of the purposes which discarnate 


_mind-structures may fulfill. 


We are accustomed to speak of the 
blind powers of Nature, and in a certain 
sense the description may pass. Laws 
of Nature (in the scientific sense) are 
blind as Justice is supposed to be blind. 
They do nor discriminate between per- 
sons; they take no account of motives or 
intentions. If not demonstrably in- 
violable, they are, so far as we know, 
inviolate uniformities of sequence and 
co-existence. But though in this sense 
they may be blind, it does not follow 
that they are wholly devoid of intel- 
ligence. The energy which is postulated 
as the source of all Nature’s operations 
is itself inexplicable. If it is a true 
hypothesis it can only be regarded as a 
metaphysical cause of the physical 
phenomena which surround us, and as 
such is much nearer to mind than to 
matter. From this point of view, 
therefore, the powers of Nature may well 
be the outcome of a higher purpose; 
in other words, we may reasonably 
consider that the ‘‘laws’’ of Nature are 
the decrees of God. If this be so, 
may we not further surmise that a 
Divine intelligence would, as far as 
possible, use intelligent instruments to 
earry these decrees into effect, and that 
the energy required for the operations 
of Nature may in some cases be sup- 
plied by lower consciousnesses acting 
under the control of the Divine Will, as 
intermediate instruments between that 
Will and Matter? 

Again, may not some of the rarer 


powers of the human consciousness be 
exercised by the aid of these conscious- 
nesses? ‘Take, for instance, the various 
forms of telepathy. If between _per- 
sons on opposite sides of the Atlantic— 
or for the matter of that on opposite 
sides of the room—there is a mental 
gap as complete as the spatial gap 
which divides them, it is impossible 
(on the current theories of mind) to 
conceive how telepathic communica- 
tion can take place between them. 
How ean there be an actio in distans 
between mind and mind? How can 
the perceptions, the emotions, or the 
ideas present to the one consciousness 
be transmitted across a mental vacuum 
to the consciousness of the other? But 
the difficulty would be greatly diminished 


if space should contain some suit-: 


able media by which the two could be 
connected. Such media must of course 
be of a mental character, and discarnate 
mind-structures, even of a low order of 
development, would answer the pur- 
pose. In such a case it would not be in 
any way necessary that the mind- 
structures acting as the transmitting 
media should apprehend the meaning 
or significance of the message trans- 
mitted. The changes or impressions 
produced on the transmitting media 
by the transmitted idea need not be 
faithful reproductions of that idea as 
present to the consciousness at either 
end of the chain of transmission. The 
operation may well resemble a telephonic 
message. In this the words spoken 
by the sender produce waves in the air, 
which, by causing the diaphragm of the 
transmitter to vibrate, produce vibra- 
tions in the strength of the electric 
current, which by a magnetic contri- 
vance produces vibrations in the re- 
ceiver at the other end of the telephone, 
which in their turn produce air waves, 
which finally render up to the hearer 
the words originally spoken. Here 
there are words at each end of the 
chain, but assuredly none in the middle; 
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and a like explanation may apply to 
the transmission of ideas. Nor is tele- 
pathic transmission of ideas necessarily 
confined to man. Anyone familiar with 
animals must have been struck by 
their faculty of apprehending each 
other’s ideas with a readiness which is 
out of all proportion to their apparent 
means of intercommunication. Vocal 
sounds and bodily gestures may do 
much, but they can hardly be ade- 
quate to deal with the elaborate com- 
munications which sometimes seem to 
pass between animals. It is at least 
possible, therefore, as some have 
thought, that telepathy is employed 
by the lower animals to supplement 
their defective means of communication 
by voice or gesture.* Myers defines 


telepathy as the power which life has of 


manifesting itself to life,t and M. 
Bergson gives a similar explanation of 
instincts. He suggests. that animal 
instincts really rest on a direct insight 
into life anditsneeds. Nor is this insight 
confined to the life of the particular 
species to which the creature belongs; 
it extends to the life of other species 
with which it has relations. By way of 
illustration he takes the paralyzing 
instinct of certain wasps. These lay 
their eggs in spiders, beetles, or cater- 
pillars, which they have first paralyzed 
by judiciously planted stings. The 
victims thus treated will go on living, 
but motionless, for a certain number of 
days, and thus provide the larve when 
born with fresh food. The wasp’s 
object is to paralyze without killing, 
and the instinet which reveals to it the 
conditions of its own life gives it a direct 
insight into the vital conditions of its 
victim, informing it where to sting. It 
is, in fact, a sort of ‘‘sympathy,” as 
M. Bergson puts it, which teaches the 
wasp ‘‘from within, so to say, concerning 
the vulnerability of the caterpillar. pd 


*Hudson, The Evolution of the Soul, 
Myers, Human Personality (Abridged Edition 
174 note. 

+Human Personality, a p. 187. 

tCreative Evolution, pp. 181-3 


These explanations are probably on 
the right lines, but they do not get rid 
of the original difficulty. They may 
be correct accounts of the nature of the 
process, but they do not explain its 
mode of operation. Life may have the 
power of manifesting itself to life by 
some process which is independent of 
the ordinary media of communication; 
but if these are excluded what is to 
take their place? What is the medium 
through which the manifestation is 
made, or through which the grim 
“sympathy” of the paralyzing wasp 
acquires its information? Obviously 
it must be something of a mental 
character, something which is akin to 
consciousness. And here we may turn, 
perhaps, to the material world for a 
hint as to the configuration of the 
world of Mind. In the former we find 
material objects surrounded and per- 
meated by the ether which is the raw 
material of Matter. And so it may be 
that the world of Mind consists of mind- 
structures situated in a surrounding 
sea of the mind-stuff which may be the 
raw material of mind. This combina- 
tion of mind-structures and the material 
of which they are composed may be 
regarded as analogous to the com- 
bination of nerves and neuroglia, and 
would constitute a medium through 
which telepathic and similar informa- 
tion might pass from one consciousness 
to another. 

M. Fournier’s conception of an 
ascending scale of being calls up a vivid 
picture of realms of life and conscious- 
ness stretching immeasurably beyond 
the limits within which we _ are 
wont to.confine them. If this picture 
be in any degree true, it is clear 
that sub-human and perhaps other 
consciousnesses may play an important 
part in the system to which we belong 
but it must be freely admitted that there 
is little direct evidence to corroborate 
it. Eminently probable as its main 
features seem, no satisfactory proof of 
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their actuality is forthcoming. Nor is 
this surprising. The different orders of 
incarnate consciousnesses in Nature’s 
scheme appear to have normal limits 
beyond which they do not, or do not 
ordinarily, range. It is only (at any 
rate in the case of man) when the nor- 
mal consciousness is to some extent 
superseded by the subjective or sub- 
liminal consciousness that experiences 
of this hidden realm begin to emerge. 
Science has of late taken serious notice 
of the subliminal consciousness, but 
it is not disposed to admit that its 
testimony is veridical. This disin- 
clination is natural, and to a certain 
extent deserves to be respected. We 
must undoubtedly be on our guard 
against the hallucinations and illusions 
of a mind diseased, yet at the same 
time we ought not to lose sight of the 
distinction between a morbid represen- 
tation of the normal consciousness and a 
representation of the subliminal con- 
sciousness, which, though abnormal, is 
not necessarily false. Indeed, even an un- 
sound consciousness need not be on that 
account alying witness. Dr. Maudsley, 
in a striking passage, says: ‘‘ What right 
have we to believe Nature under any 
obligation to do her work by means of 
complete Minds only? She may find 
an incomplete mind a more suitable 
instrument for a particular purpose.’’* 
It is no conclusive objection to the 
reality of an abnormal experience that 
the mind of the experiencing individual 
is diseased. This merely means that 
his consciousness is unfitted for its 
ordinary terrestrial functions: it does 
not follow that his experiences in this 
condition may not let him deeper into 
truths beyond the range of his or- 
dinary consciousness. 


When we speak disparagingly of 
“feverish fancies’? surely the fever- 
process as such is not the ground of our 
disesteem—for aught we know to the 


*Natural Causes and Supernatural Seem- 
ings, p. 57. 
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contrary, 103° oc 104° Fahrenheit 
might be a much more favorable tem- 
perature for truths to germinate and 
sprout in than the more ordinary blood- 
heat of 97 or 98 degrees.* 


Perhaps we may go further still and 
suggest that it is not only possible 
but probable that the abnormal will 
present itself more readily through a 
morbid than through a perfect mind. 
Every manifestation of the abnormal 
involves a struggle of the subliminal 
consciousness to force its way through 
the supraliminal consciousness by which 
it is ordinarily controlled. In such a 
struggle we may well suppose that it 
would find its easiest egress along some 
physiological route whose efficiency 
was permanently or temporarily im- 
paired, such a route offering a line of the 
least resistance to its efforts. This is 
the meaning of the theory formulated 
by Myers, that ‘it may be expected 
that supernormal vital phenomena will 
manifest themselves as far as possible 
through the same channels as abnor- 
mal or morbid vital phenomena, when 
the same eenters or synergies are in- 
volved.” 

In any case we are bound to recognize 
that if the abnormal is capable of being 
known at all, such knowledge is only 
possible to an abnormal consciousness. 
Now the subliminal consciousness is a 
well-established psychological entity, 
and can properly be described as an 
abnormal consciousness. It is con- 
cerned with a realm which to the or- 
dinary or supraliminal consciousness is 
closed. Probably it supervises those 
workings of the bodily organs—diges- 
tive process, gland secretions, and so 
forth—which the supraliminal con- 
sciousness cannot apprehend. It works 
unceasingly, but it works unseen, 
because the construction of our bodily 
organism is not adapted to permit of its 
full manifestation. Speaking generally 

*James, The Varieties of Religious Expe- 


rience, p. 15. , 
tHuman Personality, Abridged, p. 255. 
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it only rises to the surface and becomes 
revealed when the ordinary conscious- 
ness is from some cause temporarily in 
abeyance. It seems clear that it can 
sometimes be brought into supraliminal 
operation by intoxicants or anesthe- 
tics, and the late Professor James made 
some personal experiments on this aspect 
of nitrous oxide intoxication which 
have an interesting bearing on the 
subject before us. He writes: 


One conclusion was forced upon my 
mind at that time, and my impression 
of its truth has ever since remained 
unshaken. It is that our normal 
waking consciousness, rational con- 
sciousness as we call it, is but one special 
type of consciousness, whilst all about 
it, parted from it by the filmiest of 
screens, there lie potential forms of 
consciousness entirely different. We 
may go through life without suspecting 
their existence; but apply the requisite 
stimulus, and at a touch they are there 
in all their completeness, definite 
types of mentality which probably 
somewhere have their field of applica- 
tion and adaptation. No account of 
the Universe in its totality can be 
final which leaves these other forms of 
consciousness quite disregarded. How 
to regard them is the question,—for 
they are so discontinuous with ordinary 
zonsciousness. Yet they may deter- 
mine attitudes though they cannot 
furnish formulas, and open a _ region 
though they fail to give a map.* 


Unless this testimony from one of the 
first psychologists of the age is to be 
brushed aside entirely as based on 
mere hallucination, it looks as if Pro- 
fessor James had come into some sort 
of contact with just such a realm of 
discarnate consciousnesses as we have 
been discussing. 

Perhaps too there is something to be 
learned from the tangled mass of legend 
and folk-lore which has come down 
to us from the past. The evidence 
from this source is vague and untested: 


*The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 
388. 


it is overlaid with absurdities and 
superstitions, but it is massive. We 
find through it all a persistent tradition 
of the existence of beings—fairies, elves, 
pixies, et hoc genus omne—who may be 
broadly described as non-moral, con- 
sciousnesses which are alert, but in a 
sphere which is strictly circumscribed; 
intelligent but hardly rational, un- 
stable as water, and governed wholly 
by the caprice of themoment. Friendly 
or spiteful as the fancy seizes them, ° 
and with few interests beyond the 
limits of some narrow routine or func- 
tion which they discharge mechanically. 
Outside this they live for the moment 
only. If they are happy it is the ir- 
responsible happiness of an unthinking 
creature. It is a revel of life with 
them but nothing more; for they have 
no souls, though some of them yearn 
passionately to obtain one. Even in 
our own day we can trace the influence 
of this ancient tradition in the nature 
spirits which haunted Browning’s fancy 
so vividly. Their way is not our way, 
but sometimes the paths may cross. 
Under the stress of some strong emotion, 
in the rendings of anguish, or in the 
exaltation of ecstasy, we may catch for a 
moment these powers at play. A 
passing rapport is established between 
us and them. For the time our lives 
run in unison with theirs. For just 
this fleeting interval the current of our 
being is swollen by an inpouring flood 
which joins it. But the two streams 
diverge once more, and we are left 
wondering at the might which pos- 
sessed us but has passed away. As 
Browning conceived them these shad- 
owy powers care nothing for us. They 
neither love nor hate us: they have 
their own work to do. For a moment 
we may become attuned to them, and 
the great melody of their life may 
blend with ours while the conditions of 
this brief union endure. But they 
soon dissolve, and we sink back into 
ourselves again, as the mysterious 
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music dies away into silence. The 
powers have no need of us. They just 
relapse into their ancient mood. 

All this no doubt does not come to 
very much, and I claim for it no greater 
weight than it deserves. Science can- 
not be asked to accept the crude beliefs 
of unscientific ages. A poet’s fancy 
is not to be taken seriously. True 
enough. But when the poet’s fancy 
chimes in with the tradition, and both 
are corroborated by the experience of a 
psychologist, we have some reason for 
keeping an open mind on the subject; 
some reason for reflecting whether the 
tradition must needs be all error, 
whether the poet’s fancy may not have 
been touched by revelation. But even 
if such evidence be discredited, alto- 
gether, the picture which it has con- 
jured up still remains; and the picture 
itself surely presents to us a possible 
phase of man in the making. Beings 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 


like these, conscious but not properly 
self-conscious, or endowed only with 
the ‘‘receptual’’ self-consciousness of 
Romanes, non-moral, limited in func- 
tion, and limited in volition, are very 
much what we should expect to find 
among the non-human consciousnesses 
from which self-conscious man _ has 
sprung. But here, for the present, 
these speculations must stop. What 
functions such consciousnesses may pos- 
sess, how far they may be amenable to 
human control, or how far, on the other 
hand, man may be subjected to their 
influence, these are questions which 
must be left for the future to answer. 
That such consciousnesses actually 
exist has not been proved, but it has 
been shown to be probable. And if 
they do exist, James is certainly right 
in warning us that no account of the 
Universe can be final which leaves them 
disregarded. 
Norman Pearson. 
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By Asuton Hiuuiers, Autnor or ‘‘As It HappEenen.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 
I Nearyy Lost Her. 


All that I had heard led me to 
anticipate a bad reception from my 
sovereign when I should present my 
despatches. 

His Majesty Gustaf IV was . 
what we all know. The last of the 
Vasa dynasty, in him seemed concen- 
trated in the form of insensate obsti- 
nacy the hereditary firmness of a line of 
kings which for near three centuries 
had kept Sweden to the fore and never 
failed in courage. 

The murder of His Majesty’s father 
by his nobles had inspired the son with 
such a rooted suspicion of his subjects 
that he hardly had been persuaded to 
ascend a throne which he was con- 
stitutionally unfitted to occupy. 


My news had preceded me. I ought 
to have known that I was in peril when 
my request for an audience was refused. 
Entrusting my despatch to a lord-in- 
waiting I returned to the roof of my old 
friend and patron, General Auneas Gunn, 
a Scottish soldier of fortune in the 
service of His Swedish Majesty, to whose 
interest I owed my commission. 

His house was in the Sodermalm, 
its long narrow garden sloped down to a 
boat-shed upon the shore of the Hamar- 
bysjo. I had drawn off my boots and 
was at romps with Georgy, when my 
host bustled in breathless with haste. 

“‘George, pit doon the child! . 
Follow me, my lad! . . Man” (in 
a whisper), ‘‘’tis touch and go wi’ ye! 


They did not jaloose ye were in ma 
housie or the Provost Marshal and 
not auld Gunn wad hae chappit ye o’ 
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the shouther! . . Here, hang that 
ragged cloak o’ yours over yer back. 
Pull the hood o’er yer heid, and take 
nae thocht for yer slippers. We may 
baulk them yet, for ye wull pass fora 
sick civilian, or better still, a gaber- 
lunzieman. Come ben the hoose: rin, 
mon! oot wi’ ye, and intil the boat-shed, 
and dinna shew the neb o’ ye until I 
come.” 

I believe the British shipping in har- 
bor was searched for me, but my friend 
was a person of resource: late that night 
I was set aboard a _ country-boat, 
Georgy with me, still a boy, and the pair 
of us habited as Swedish peasants. 

Our guide, Lindquist, was a fellow of 
few words. A _ secret-service man, I 
did not press for his credentials, con- 
tent to accept his help. 

No doubt he was one of the agents of 
Marshal Toll, who was at that time the 
foremost man in Sweden, a person of 
extraordinary gifts, and an arch-plotter. 
But, whoever our conductor may have 
been, and by whatever name he went, 
I ean vouch for his being acquainted 
with the country and speaking its dia- 
lects. He passed as a Swede when in 
Sweden, and as a Norwegian when 
across the frontier of the sister kingdom. 
At the time I marveled that my host 
should have been able, literally at an 
hour’s notice, to put his hand upon 
such a person, but the capital was al- 
ready seething with revolution; the 
extravagances and follies of the king, 
and the discontents of the nobility 
(the ‘‘Hats’’) were notorious and many 
were conspiring. . 

My old friend must have been deep 
in the business, for when, three years 
later, the change of dynasty was ef- 
fected, he retained his rank and honors, 
nor did he suffer in repute or in pocket 
by the subsequent troubles, that un- 
fortunate Russian war, and the mys- 
terious death in May 1810 of the King- 
Elect, the Prince of Augustenburg, and 
the choice of Marshal Bernadotte as 


Crown Prince of Sweden with succes- 
sion to the throne in the following 
November. What times were those, 
and what a distracted country! 

“Will it please you to speak Swed- 
ish?’”’ said the skipper in a low growl 
as I came over the gunwale, ‘‘and not 
too much of that, if ye will be ruled by 
me. Lie late tomorrow morning, and 
make as little show of yourself as ye 
ean until we shall have put two 
long days between ourselves and 
Stockholm.”’ 

I murmured agreement. ’Twas a 
moonless night and paralyzingly dark. 
The man and his employers were risk- 
ing much to preserve their sovereign 
from the blood-guilt of summarily 
executing the bearer of bad tidings. 
You may believe that your great-uncle, 
having survived the perils of a disas- 
trous campaign, and acquired fresh 
interests in life, had small inclination 
for a shameful death. 

“Yer British Meenister couldna save 
ye, George, gin he tried,’ whispered 
the old General, gripping my hand. 
“The guid God keep ye, ma frien’!’’ 
I heard his steps die away up the 
garden path towards the house. 

My guide was poling-off. I heard 
him loosening the sheet and getting 
some kind of sail upon her; then he must 
have been at the tiller, for the water 
began to gurgle beneath her counter, a 
sheave creaked aloft, canvas rustled and 
filled, she heeled slightly and began to 
gather way. 

I got the child, who was dead asleep 
upon my shoulder, into the deck-house, 
and working by touch, laid her beneath 
boat-cloaks, and stretching myself upon 
the floor-boards of some kind of poop- 
after-cabin, was asleep in a trice, 
worn out at last. 

Sunrise found us in a slow-sailing 
country-boat upon the bosom of Lake 
Malar. The big, yellow-bearded fellow 
with the placid, guileless face which 
was his stock-in-trade and passport 
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had steered all night, for he and I were 
the only men aboard. 

There were other boats of our rig in 
sight, which he let give his the go-by, 
keeping well out. 

And now began some slow, delight- 
ful days. After the risks, exhaustion, 
exposure and hunger of our retreat 
across Hanover, the first week of this 
flight from King Gustaf was a holiday 
jaunt. The girl, who had never set 
foot upon any craft save an inland 
ferry-barge, vastly enjoyed her experi- 
ences, and would be steering, hauling 
in the sheet, trailing a baited hook, 
and so forth, every hour of daylight, 
chatting all the while to Lindquist, 
with whom she struck up so sudden a 
friendship that I found myself reduced 
to a spectator, getting perhaps a word 
in an hour. 

The calm beauty of the low shores 
clothed in brown beechwoods, the pale 
blue skies of early November, a sweet 
and peaceful time in southern Sweden, 
were all enchanting. We ate and 
slept. 

Our guide, kind to the child, surly 
towards me, understood his business, 
equal to all emergencies, his slow drawl 
answered the hails of passing craft ‘and 
satisfied the curiosities of their masters. 

Late one night at some small creek 
or landing-stage we tied up and left our 
boat, found a cart of the kind known as 
a triller in the yard of a confederate, 
and pushed ahead by Arboge to 
Skeldalen. 

Thence we crossed a low watershed 
into the valley of the Klar River, but, 
when I would have held on westward 
to the Glommen, and followed that 
stream down to Christiania, Lindquist 
demurred. 

‘*You would find no ship for England 
in Christiania,” said he. ‘‘Since your 
fleet burned Copenhagen five years 
back an Englishman stinks in the nos- 
trils of a Dane. I should know,’ 


he added with suppressed bitterness— 
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‘“‘who better than I? Wasn’t I inside 
the city all through the bombard- 
ment? Didn’t I serve a gun upon the 
ramparts? My own sister lost both 
her feet through the bursting of one of 
your cursed shells. Yes, Captain Van 
Schau, I am a Jutlander myself.”’ 

There was nothing for me to say at 
the time, nor since. Our _ people’s 
treatment of the Danes during the war 
shall find no defender in George 
Fanshawe. 

“Herr Lindquist,’ I said ‘‘I knew 
nothing of this—of your nationality, I 
mean—I took ye for a Swede.” 

‘*And would a Stralsunder have liked 
ye better, Captain Van Schau?’ he 
asked with a kind of placid scorn which 
was hard for a young man to endure. 
“They tell me ye sold your regiment to 
the French to save your own skin. How 
came ye in Stockholm else? And why 
are they hunting ye?” 

I choked down my indignation for 
Georgy’s sake, or I must have left the 
man there and then. But, I did 
better; in ten minutes his reason was 
convinced, though to the end of our 
enforced companionship his racial an- 
tipathy persisted, and our only point of 
contact was the child. 

“T apologize, Captain,’’ he said after 
a pause, ‘“‘and indeed I am glad we have 
not quarreled and parted, which would 
have been my fault, and a breach of my 
terms with the General. And for your 
own sake too I am glad, for had ye 
taken the Christiania road ye must 
have been in irons within twenty-four 
hours, and back in Stockholm within a 
week, and then... ! 

“T undertook ye without knowing 
who ye were. Your name [ learned 
from the lieutenant of a patrol-boat 
which overhauled us on the first night 
whilst ye slept. He gave me your 
description, and your story, as he 
understood it. You must pardon my 
being set against ye. 

‘‘The Christiania route is the one ye 
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are expected to take, and it will be 
watched. Ye would never make port; 
or, say ye did, I would not give five ére 
for your life. Ye would be claimed 
by the Swedish Minister as a military 
deserter, and handed over to King 
Gustaf under the convention which 
rules such matters in peace-time. Bet- 
ter leave your road to me.” 

Up to this point although the nights 
had been frosty the days had been 
delightful, but now our hardships began 
again, for working up-stream on pony- 
back we had gotten upon high ground, 
and into the first snowfall of an early 
winter. 

Crossing the Norwegian march we 
found the Klar River exchanging its 
name for the Tyssel Elv, and the few 
folk we met speaking a new dialect, 
which Lindquist called Danish, a 
speech which he told us had ousted the 
Old Norse, which we heard in but three 
households in the mouths of aged people. 

By mountain tracks we reached 
Svingen, then Aamot and at length 
Lillehammer. ’T was getting colder and 
harder, stern work even for me, but we 
pressed on. 

The next day’s march was like to 
have been the death of my child. She 
nearly perished. Her uncomplaining 
bravery led me to try her too high, 
and delayed my discovery of broken 
chillblains until the skin came away 
with the stocking. 

You may think how angry with my- 
self I was, and she so merry and patient! 
What does a strong man of nine-and- 
twenty know of the powers of a child of 
thirteen? , 

By God’s mercy we had gotten to 
Domaas, a great old stone house at the 
forking of the road, whence one branch 
climbs to the Dovrefjeld, and the other 
begins to descend toward the North 
Sea. 

It was here, after dark, that I lifted 
Georgy from the saddle, so stiffened 
with cold was she, and carrying her 


into the house discovered the pitiable 
state of her little feet, chilled to the 
bones. 

Nor was this the worst, a tightness 
of breathing began and increased, dis- 
tressing the child and terrifying me. 

Our host, a noble old gentleman of 
ancient family, holding a wide territory 
from the crown upon a thirteenth-cen- 
tury lease, upon the terms of enter- 
taining travelers, keeping the road 
open, and the wolves down—our host, I 
say was a widower, his sister and house- 
keeper away at thelying-in of somebody: 
there was not a woman at hand. Herr 
Domaas would do what was possible 
in the morning, and made arrangements 
to despatch a sledge for the wife of a 
farmer, a woman reputed of experience 
in nursing. But the weather grew 
worse, the wind got up, and traveling 
was impossible for days. 

I saw that if the child was to be 
saved I must bestir myself. Keeping 
her close to the stove, and surrounded 
by screens, I continually rubbed oils 
and brandy into back and chest. Our 
host watched and sympathized, Lind- 
quist smoked philosophically. Both 
helped with the stove, and in making 
and heating broth. 

I had scrubbed her poor little sore 
shoulders, and knew I was hurting 
her, and apologized whilst turning 
her to treat her chest. 


“Tt . . . serves ...me. 
right ...Her ...Van ... 
Schau... ” she gasped, and, to 


my dismay, flung her little bare arms 
round my neck and kissed me hard. 
“T am a bad... wicked . 

girl . ” she blurted, getting out 
her words with difficulty. I thought 
her light-headed and tried to humor her, 
but she would say her say. ‘‘You 
think I am going to die . . Tam not! 


. So there! . . But, if I do die 
I shall go to hell. . . I will tell you 
the truth . . I love you with all my 


heart, . . . Herr Van Schau. Yes, 
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. all my sauciness in the boat 
. stubbornness 
. and my not 


and . 
. and all my . 
along the roads . 


speaking to you... only to Herr 
Lindquist . : WSS). . 2 WAS. . . 
Oooo! . . let me alone! It does 
hurt so! . . Ooo, you are _ too 
good!”’ 


Here was a pretty to-do! I am not 
one of the erying sort, but I think I 
must have made a fool of myself but 
for the smiles of the other men, and 
for the driving need of keeping at work 
upon her. 

What the devil was a man to do? 
As she was there was no scolding or 
snubbing her, nor leaving her alone. I 
must just put up with it. 

But, goodness, what a handful she 
was: and what a tease! ‘‘What is the 
matter with your eyes, Van Schau?” 
she must be asking, insisting that she 
had seen me shed tears whilst fomenting 
her chest. 

If I did I am not ashamed of it. It 
was Inisery to punish her soft white 
skin with scalding flannels, and tetter 
her poor little back with blisters; she, 
meanwhile, chattering defiantly, though 
with a catch in her breath, ‘‘ Pooh, 
Van Schau, don’t be a _ cry-baby! 

. This is nothing. The last poi- 
trine I had came from slipping through 
the ice on the bach. That horrid 
Grifinn daubed me back and front 
with yellow senf which stung like 
nettles; yes, and beat me with a shoe 
when I was well enough, the old wretch! 
How I hate her! O, I know she is dead, 
and I ought to forgive her, but I don’t: 
I just detest the old thing as much as 
ever! But, I love my Van Schau!” 

Then one awful night the crisis came, 
or so they called it. All I know about 
it is that the gale rocked the house and 
bellowed in the upper chambers. Forty 


draughts seemed creeping about the 
great, stone-floored room, and the stove 
gave half its usual heat. 

and fomented her raw, 


I had rubbed 
she feebly 
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fought me and could bear no more. I 
took Herr Domaas aside. 

‘‘We shall lose her after all. How 
far is it to your fold? May I have a 
wether?” 

“Ten if ye want them!’’ said he, and 
led me out through the drifts to the 
great barn where the sheep lay. I 
found a good one and bore him back to 
the steading, killed and flayed him in 
the wood-house, and had the child 
rolled in the reeking-hot, bloody fleece 
within three minutes. 

I had not shot elk and deer 
without learning this part of the for- 
ester’s craft. 

“This is new practice to my expe- 
rience,”’ said my host. 

“T have seen a horse saved thus, 
when too far gone to take gruel,” said I. 
“Anyway, ’tis her last chance. Where 
is the brandy?” 

That, or something, kept her going. 
Next day the goodwife came and 
saved her life, or said so. All I know 
about it is that Georgy hated her nurse, 
quarreled with her day and night, and 
recovered. 

With returning strength and the 
approaching resumption of our journey, 
the problem recurred,—how was I to 
carry myself toward this precocious 
chit? 

Said Herr Domaas, to whom I con- 
fided my predicament, ‘‘Captain Van 
Schau, think no more of it. Young 
girls are strange creatures, fitful as the 
spring winds, all warmth and wet tears 
at noon, and a _wind-frost before 
night. 

“Beside, yourself is no longer the 
picturesque object ye were. You have 
picked up flesh. My word on’t, when 
ye earried that child into. the house 
ye were as gaunt and hairy as an 
escaped prisoner of war! 

‘Take advice, shave well; feed well, 
and carry yourself in off-hand, civil 
sort toward her, and she will have no 
more out-breaks, and in a month will 








have transferred her little heart to 
another object.” 

This man, Domaas of Domaas, was 
the finest gentleman I have ever met, 
with manners of such a grave simplicity 
as impressed me as superior to those 
of any nobleman, British or foreign, of 
my acquaintance. 

I recall that upon the walls of his 
great living-room hung among heads of 
elk and reindeer, and masks of bear and 
wolf, certain weapons which aroused 
my curiosity. These, being claymores 
and Lochaber axes, were certainly of 
Scottish origin, but, for some reason, 
my host would never speak about them, 
and to this day I know nothing of their 
history, nor what was “the Sinclair 
Raid” to which Lindquist referred 
them. 

Let me finish my itinerary. Georgy 
recovered almost as rapidly as she had 
run down, and with warm farewells to 
our noble old host, we set forth again, 
reached Naes at the head of the sea- 
fjord, parted with Lindquist, honest 
and capable, but cold to the last, and 
made Christiansund after twenty-four 
hours’ run in a herring-buss before a 
soft southeasterly breeze. 

Here I found myself next door to 
Home, for the little place had been 
founded forty years earlier by Scottish 
timber merchants whose representatives 
were its chief people. 

The letters of introduction with 
which General Gunn had supplied me, 
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secured us a welcome from the principal 
resident. 

There was indeed, quite a compe- 
tition as to who should do most for us. 
My month-old news was appetizingly 
fresh to folks who had heard nothing 
of the great world since the summer, 
and who supposed the King of Prussia 
to be upon the Rhine, if not thun- 
dering at the gates of Paris. 

I am persuaded that our hosts would 
cheerfully have put us up for the winter, 
but they confessed that the situation of 
their town, built around a_ harbor 
formed by four islands, and totally un- 
defended, was exposed to the depre- 
dations of British privateers if the 
Danish government should again, as in 
the past, prove unamenable to the 
wishes of King George. 

Said my hosts, ‘‘There will be no 
more timber crossing the North Sea 
this winter: but, you could take pas- 
sages in a returning salt-schooner for 
the Mersey. It will mean rounding 
Scotland north-about, for your “East 
Coast has grown too dangerous for un- 
convoyed craft since the success of the 
Dunkirkers.”’ 

’Twas a hard choice. A dangerous 
and cold voyage in a small bottom. I 
dreaded it for the child, but . 

Nor were we to be the only passen- 
gers. A person of the name of 
Smith was awaiting an opportunity 
to return to England from _ the 
continent. 


(To be continued.) 
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The advent of the multi-millionaire 
collector, perhaps more than any 
other single factor, has been instru- 
mental in sending up to a truly appalling 
figure the prices of those masterpieces 
of ancient and medieval art which have 
been preserved to us. There has always, 
of course, been a market in such things; 


but in the past it has been mainly 
among the cognoscenti who really 
understood and appreciated the articles 
they collected. Now the wealthy in- 
dividual collector—often quite igno- 
rant both of antiquity and of art, and 
inspired mainly by the sheer lust of 
possessing costly and envied things— 
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has changed the situation in more than 
one respect. And among the more 
curious and less desirable of these has 
been the enormous impetus given to the 
trade in forged antiques. 

Not, of course, that his trade is of 
recent origin. On the contrary, it 
probably goes back almost as far as the 
history of art itself. In fact, in the 
literature of the subject, a literature 
which is fast assuming huge propor- 
tions, at least one volume has been 
already devoted to the forgeries of 
classical and ancient times. The Re- 
naissance was almost as notable for its 
activities in this respect as in the more 
legitimate fields of literature and art, 
and at no time since has the industry 
fallen altogether into abeyance. And, 
curiously enough, the work of forgers of 
past times, recognized today as such, 
has of late acquired a value of its own, 
and has even become the object of 
imitation by forgers of our own day. 
It must, in fact, be recognized that many 
of these spurious objects of art possess, 
apart from any question of their origin, 
a very distinct artistic value of their 
own, and not the least interesting 
departments of some of our great 
museums are those devoted entirely to 
proved forgeries and imitations. 

Among the earliest instances we 
possess today we may class the forged 
searabs and ornaments found in such 
quantities in perfectly genuine and un- 
touched Egyptian tombs of the later 
dynasties. These were imported from 
Greece, and as a rule are easily dis- 
tinguished from the genuine article, 
being by no means such good imitations 
as those turned out in immense quan- 
tities from Birmingham today, and 
destined to be palmed off as genuine 
on the guileless tourist beneath the 
very shadow of the Pyramids. In 


their turn, Greek artists were imitated 
by the Romans, and both became the 
subjects of attention on a large scale 
in Italy when the Renaissance brought 
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classical antiquities again into favor in 
Europe. Indeed, as possibly the most 
illustrious of all ‘‘fakers’’ we must 
mention no less a name than that of 
Michelangelo, a good many of whose 
earlier works were chipped and buried, 
to be later resurrected and passed off by 
the dealers of his time as classical 
antiques. One example at least is 
still preserved in the shape of the 
“Hercules”? at Turin, bought by Cesar 
Borgia from the sculptor for a mere 
trifle after it had been returned on the 
latter’s hands by an indignant purchaser 
who had discovered the trick played 
upon him. And this is not an isolated 
instance, for such artists as Fra Filippo 
Lippi, Andrea del Sarto, Botticelli, 
and others of equal fame were not 
above turning out the most amazingly 
exact reproductions of famous pictures, 
either to the order of a patron or oc- 
easionally as a mere exercise in tech- 
nical skill. In fact, in more than one 
instance, the question of which is original 
and which reproduction, has been ever 
since hotly debated. And to come to a 
somewhat later period, it was by no 
means unusual for a son or other rela- 
tive to inherit alike the family name and 
skill, and go on turning out paintings 
long after the reputed artist was laid 
under the sod. Such an instance was 
that of Jacob van Huysum, who 
signed most of his work with the name 
of the more famous Jan; while artists 
as skilful as Teniers the Younger would 
confine their talents largely to work in 
the style of others, notably to that of 
Titian. Indeed, so prevalent was this 
practice that it is only in the case of a 
very few works assigned to the Old 
Masters even those in the best-known 
collections, whose authenticity is usual- 
ly regarded as beyond question, that 
we can really be certain that they are 
the work of the artists whose names they 
bear. Thus, for instance, a painting 
so well authenticated by history and 
record as that known as the ‘‘ Rokeby 








Venus,” bought a few years ago for a 
record sum for the National Gallery, and 
not long since brought prominently 
into notice by the hatchet of a mis- 
guided Suffragette,- is not by many 
experts believed to be the work of 
Velasquez at all. 

In the above instances the question 
of authorship does not, perhaps, serious- 
ly affect even the pecuniary value of 
the work; but this, of course, does 
not apply to the more modern and 
properly so-called forgeries. Of these 
the best still come, as is natural, from 
Italy, where Sienna may perhaps be 
regarded as the headquarters of the 
industry. Works sold for thousands of 
pounds have often been turned out by 
Italian workmen who received no more 
than a few shillings a day as the reward 
for their labors, of the valuable nature 
of which they had naturally no idea. 
Many of these pictures, even including 
the panels on which they are painted 
and the very worm-holes in the panels, 
are ‘‘fakes,’”’ but sometimes a genuine 
picture which has been ruined by age 
and neglect or by improper cleaning by 
ignorant owners is used as a basis for 
more ambitious efforts. Signatures of- 
fer no difficulty at all, for there is not 
the slightest difficulty in getting the 
signature of any artist, ancient or 
modern, imitated with the utmost 
exactitude; and one very favorite 
trick is to have the signature concealed 
by dirt or varnish, so that it shows only 
after the picture has been restored. In 
the case of a collector supremely ig- 
norant of his subject, but possessed 
of the highest opinion of his own judg- 
ment, this trick is particularly success- 
ful in removing any lingering doubts. 

Fly-specks, dirt, cracks, the effects of 
damp and neglect, all these can be, and 
are, perfectly imitated; while the mas- 
tery some of these obscure modern copy- 
ists have over the characteristic tricks 
and methods of the Old Masters is little 
short of miraculous. Of late, methods 
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of chemical analysis have been called 
in to the aid of the art expert; but while 
these have revealed more than one 
forgery of past date, the present-day 
artist has, as the Americans say, “got 
wise’? to the methods. These consist, 
of course, chiefly in the knowledge of 
the pigments used at given dates, and if 
analysis reveals the presence of colors 
unknown to the supposed artist, the 
inference is clear. More intricate tests 
may reveal the effects of age on the pig- 
ments, but it would scarcely be correct 
to say that the data thus given are very 
reliable at present. More useful in 
certain cases has proved the employ- 
ment of X-ray photography, which 
reveals to some extent corrections and 
alterations in the work, which of course 
would not usually be found in a copy. 
Still, the need once being understood, 
the copyist is again perfectly willing 
to oblige. As a means of instituting 
minute comparisons as to brushwork, 
micro-photography in low powers has 
also: been found useful. 

Even in paintings of late date and 
by living artists it is quite possible to 
go wrong. Some artists, in fact, have 
of recent years turned an honest penny 
by giving—for a consideration—ex- 
pert opinion as to whether certain 
pictures attributed to them are authen- 
tic or not. One very well-known man 
declared that some 92 per cent of those 
he had examined were not. And, 
of course, in these instances it is prac- 
tically always the private purchaser who 
is victimized. 

In plastic art quite the most notorious 
fabricator on record was the wonder- 
fully gifted Bastianini. As a youth 
he was the assistant to a Florentine 
sculptor, and he developed an astonish- 
ing genius at imitating the best Italian 
work. About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century his gifts were recognized 
by a Florentine antiquary, who gave 
him the means of studying the subject 
systematically, and. of employing his 
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talents in the work he genuinely loved. 
Work of his was sold as that of the best 
Italian sculptors, and examples found 
their way even to the Louvre and to 
South Kensington. <A good deal, doubt- 
less, passes unsuspected even today; 
but the fact of Bastianini’s existence 
was revealed to the world by his 
claiming a reward of six hundred pounds 
offered by the Director of the Louvre 
to anyone who could execute a work in 
similar style to a bust of the Italian 
poet Girolamo Benivieni. This bust 
had been bought by the Louvre for a 
large sum as genuine, though actually 
it had been made by Bastianini for his 
master, who had paid him fourteen 
pounds for it, and the offer had been 
made as a challenge to some experts 
who expressed their doubts of its 
genuineness. 

But this is by no means the only, or 
even the worst, instance where the 
experts of the Louvre have been im- 
posed upon. In 1896 the Louvre 
purchased for eight thousand pounds a 
splendid example of Greek goldsmith’s 
work said by the inscription on it to 
have been presented to the Scythian 
king Saitapharnes. It was in the shape 
of a magnificent crown, or, rather, 
tiara, and the opinion of experts was 
unanimous in its favor. Some years 
after, however, it was found that the 
crown had been made by a goldsmith of 
Odessa of the name of Rouchomouski, 
who was paid two hundred pounds for 
the work. Rouchomouski was brought 
to Paris, and in a room of the Louvre 
actually reproduced from memory a 
part of the crown, the ornamentation of 
which was most elaborate. 

Odessa, it may be noted, is the home 
of the ‘‘fake”’ antique jewelry trade, 
at least so far as gold and silver work is 
concerned. Cameos, intaglios, and en- 
graved gems of one kind and another 
mostly hail either from Switzerland or 
from Vienna, though the finest examples 
come as a rule from Italy. Often 
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genuine settings, which are fairly 
common, the stones having been taken 
away and either remounted or sold at 
one time or another, are used, but by 
no means always. The jeweler of 
today can imitate the old setting to 
perfection and a few tricks of the trade 
will give it the finish associated with 
that of centuries ago. 

Statuettes of all kinds in clay, marble, 
alabaster, wax, and so on are turned out 
in Paris in immense numbers. Ancient 
Italian bronze statuettes are imitated 
to perfection in Tuscany, the fine 
green patina which so many collectors 
regard as a guarantee of age being pro- 
duced by chemical means. Ancient 
ironwork is also a specialty of Italy, 
especially of Florence, and wonder- 
fully exact reproductions of ancient 
armor and weapons are made both in 
France and Italy. Italy excels more 
particularly in the plainer and ruder 
work of the earlier period, while French 
workmen turn out the most magnificent 
imitations of the highly ornamented and 
inlaid armor which was a feature of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, and of which some splendid 
examples—genuine of course—are to be 
seen in the Tower of London. 

Coins of every date, again, constitute 
a veritable trap to the collector. So 
well and perfectly are they imitated 
that, except when the origin is known 
beyond doubt, no expert, however 
skilful he may be, will be prepared to 
vouch unquestioningly for the genuine- 
ness of any single specimen. Coins 
may be imitated in toto, or they may be 
touched up, restruck, or on occasion 
split through the middle and remade, 
the obverse of one being fitted to the 
reverse of the other. This may be 
done either to produce a singularly 
fine specimen from two _ imperfect 
examples, or, more often, to produce a 
coin unknown to numismatics, which 
some unwary collector may be induced 
to accept as unique. All these methods 








of sophistication, of course, leave 
traces which can be detected by suf- 
ficiently competent and thorough ex- 
amination; but they are almost always 
successful in imposing upon the average 
collector. The real expert, however, 
when taken in at all, is, strange to say, 
most likely to be deceived by the out- 
and-out modern forgery. 

Pottery and glassware, too, as every- 
body knows, are regularly imitated and 
“improved,” very few even of the best 
collections being altogether free from 
questionable work. Certain modern 
makers specialize, quite honestly, in 
reproductions of the work of the best 
makers of past centuries, the result 
being sold at moderate prices as what 
they really are. To this, of course, 
no exception can be taken; but fine 
specimens of such work are very often 
sold, after the distinguishing marks have 
been ingeniously altered, as genuine 
examples of the work of ancient pot- 
ters. But a very great deal of pottery 
and glassware is today manufactured 
expressly to impose on the collector, 
and it must be admitted that in one 
important department, the manufac- 
ture of bogus Sévres and Dresden 
ware, London may claim the dubious 
honor of being pre-eminent. Paris 
manufactures the work of French 
potters from Palissey downward; while 
Italy, which does not disdain any 
species of fabrication, does perhaps 
most in the direction of ancient Greeco- 
Roman ware. Venice still turns out 
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“ancient”? Venetian glass, while Ger- 
man and Bohemian ware of the best 
periods is still made in Hamburg. 
The iridescence which is such a lovely 
feature of long-buried glass until lately 
presented a difficulty; but more than 
one secret process now reproduces it 
more or less perfectly, the most popular 
being the application of a chemical 
compound of unknown composition, 
followed by burial in damp earth for a 
year or so. 

Nor are the instances quoted a tithe 
of those which could be given. It 
would, indeed, seem that the par- 
ticular foibles of the collector are ex- 
ploited to better purpose than any 
other human weakness, and certainly 
than any other weakness of such 
amiable character. Probably the fabri- 
cator of forged antiques himself regards 
his business as quite a_ legitimate 
sphere of activity, and there is something 
to be said for this view. For he does, 
in fact, supply a genuine demand, which 
must otherwise in most cases, owing 
to the ravages of time and a thousand 
destructive agencies throughout the 
centuries, go unsatisfied, and to this 
extent it is possible that his nefarious 
activities do on the whole add to the 
sum of human happiness. And it is 
almost certain that many a collector, 
gloating over the possession of some 
fancied treasure, would thank little 
enough the expert knowledge that 
would reveal to him that same treasure’s 
true value and real origin. 

W. J. Stevenson. 
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For some years before the outbreak 
of the Great War the Monroe Doctrine 
had been vigorously assailed in the house 
of its friends. Many American think- 
ers besides Mr. Poultney Bigelow had 
come to denounce it as ‘‘an exploded 
shibboleth,” and with reason, since 
with the development of the United 
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States into a world Power, after the 
Spanish War, the claim to segregate 
the Americas had lost whatever ra- 
tional justification it had ever possessed. 
In 1905 President Roosevelt, indeed, 
sought to disarm obvious criticisms 
by declaring that if the Monroe Doc- 
trine conferred upon the United States 
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certain rights it also conferred certain 
duties, and that in the assertion of 
the American protectorate over the 
Western Hemisphere the United States 
should make their intention clear of 
acting for the benefit ‘“‘both of these 
weaker neighbors and of the European 
Powers which may be brought in 
contact with them.” This theory of 
an American trusteeship under the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was still further expanded, 
in connection with the troubles in 
Mexico, by President Wilson, the 
“Wilson Doctrine’? seeming to claim 
for the Government at Washington, as a 
sort of censor morum of the American 
Republics, the right to lead the Latin 
American States—by force if necessary 
—along the paths of constitutional 
rectitude. 

It is not surprising that in the Latin 
American Republics, and especially in 
the weaker ones, these extensions of 
the Monroe Doctrine excited the live- 
liest apprehensions. The protestations 
of American disinterestedness were 
greeted in the Latin American Press 
with a scepticism not always politely 
expressed; the precedent of Panama 
was too recent to make any other at- 
titude possible; and when first Nicara- 
gua and then Mexico received the un- 
welcome attentions of the United States, 
the South Americans began openly to 
express their alarm at the southward 
sweep of the shadow of ‘“‘the Colossus 
of the North.” It is not too much to 
say that in the years immediately 
preceding the war, Monroismo had 
become for the Latin Americans a bogey 
before which all other terrors paled; and 
the idea began to be widely mooted of 
an alliance of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile for the express purpose of pre- 
serving the balance of power in the 
Americas. Mr. Roosevelt’s lecture 
tour in South America, in 1913, was 
undertaken largely for the purpose of 
countering these alarms, which he 


sought to do by propounding yet 
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another extension of the Monroe Doc- 
trine by which the greater Republics 
of Latin America were to share with 
the United States the duty of protecting 
and policing the Americas. To quote 
his own words:—‘‘The Doctrine should 
become continental and cease to be 
unilateral.” 

This is the ‘“‘modernization”’ of the 
Monroe Doctrine which Mr. Sherrill 
champions in the book under review.* 
The importance of the book is due to its 
writer’s record and reputation. He 
has long been known as an ardent cham- 
pion of Pan-Americanism; frdm 1909 
to 1911 he represented the United 
States in Buenos Aires; he has since 
been the zealous chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
at Washington. In his introduction 
President Butler pays a deserved trib- 
ute to ‘‘his years of diplomatic service, 
his close study of American commerce 
and its needs, and his earnest efforts to 
play the part of a high-minded Ameri- 
can citizen.”” The book also has a 
special importance due to the time of 
its appearance; for, according to Pres- 
ident Butler, ‘‘the present is the 
psychological moment to draw the 
Republics of the three Americas to- 
gether, since they are all alike removed 
from the immediate theatre of the world- 
war.’’ He repudiates, indeed, as does 
Mr. Sherrill, any idea that by thus 
drawing the American Republics closer 
together they will be ‘‘thrown in con- 
trast with the older nations of Europe 
and Asia.’’ The Confederation of the 
Americas is to be but a stage in the 
progress towards world-confederation. 
Thus the Monroe Doctrine, extended 
and modernized, is conceived as a 
potent instrument of pacifism. It is 
but a subordinate issue if, in the 
development of this conception, the 

*Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine.’’ By 
Charles H. Sherrill, late United States Minister 


to Argentina. With an i. hg Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Constable. 6s. 
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formula of ‘‘peace with honor”’ tends 
to be commercialized into that of 
‘*neace with profit.” 

Mr. Sherrill inherits to the full the 
Puritan tradition, which is that of a 
high idealism combined with a keen 
eye for ‘‘temporal blessings.” As a 
pacific idealist he has a_ perfectly 
genuine love of humanity, including 
ourselves (he is a member o° three 
English clubs); as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce he sees in our 
present preoccupations a unique oppor- 
tunity for excluding us effectively and 
permanently from the American con- 
tinents. He is keenly conscious of the 
defects of a Pan-Americanism which 
is not Pan-American, since—as Latin 
American critics have often pointed 
out—it does not embrace the foreign 
colonies, not to speak of Canada. He 
proposes to correct this anomaly, not by 
‘violence, but by a friendly business deal. 
Great Britain urgently needs funds 
for the prosecution of the war; with a 
little amicable pressure from the United 
States she would consent, for money 
down, to ‘“‘free’”’ her Crown Colonies 
in the American continents and the 
West Indian Islands. The West In- 
dies, owing to their strategic position 
in relation to the Panama Canal, would 
have to be occupied by the United 
States; but the others would be ‘‘freed,”’ 
British Guiana being united with the 
enlightened Republic of Venezuela, 
British Honduras included in that 
Central American Federation (under 
the «gis of the United States) which 
it is part of Mr. Sherrill’s ideal to see 
established, and the Falkland Islands 
‘“‘restored”’ to the Argentine Republic. 
Incidentally, the United States must 
insist on the abrogation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, which hampers the 
healthy development of the Pan-Ameri- 
can idea by preventing the levying of 
discriminating dues on vessels passing 
through the Panama Canal. As, how- 
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ever, this purchase scheme has been 
severely criticised by Americans them- 
selves as offensive .to British feelings, 
Mr. Sherrill suggests as an alternative 
that we should exchange our American 
possessions for the Philippines, the oc- 
cupation of which by the United States 
he recognizes as knocking the bottom 
out of the Monroe Doctrine, which is 
nothing if not reciprocal. The principle 
of the orthodox Doctrine he defines 
as follows (the italics are ours) :— 


We shail not cross the ocean to mix 
in your affairs, and you must not cross 
the ocean to mix in ours. 


Thus, according to Mr. Sherrill, 
would be secured the ‘‘crowning blos- 
som of Pan-Americanism—a hemisphere 
free from domination or interference”’; 
for though Canada would survive, she 
is self-governing and virtually inde- 
pendent, and her ultimate inclusion in 
the great Pan-American combine could 
be left to time. That the Latin 
Americans are ripe for the realization of 
this idea is proved, says Mr. Sherrill, 
by their protest against the extension of 
the war into American waters. The 
wholly disinterested intervention of 
President Cleveland to safeguard the 
territories of Venezuela in 1895, the 
withdrawal of the victorious Amer- 
icans from Cuba, and, more re- 
cently, from Vera Cruz, have convinced 
the Latin Americans of the “‘altruism’’ 
of Washington. The Monroe Doctrine, 
so long ‘“‘unreasoningly” feared by 
them as a threat to their sovereign in- 
dependence, has at last been recognized 
by them in its true character; and its 
beneficent influence has been displayed 
to all the world by the mediation of the 
A B C Powers in the dispute between 
the United States and Mexico. The 
last shreds of alarm and suspicion will 
be torn away when it ceases to be 
“unilateral”? and is formally made 
‘‘continental.’”” This done, and the 
Americans finally cleared of alien and 
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unsympathetic elements, ‘‘we of the 
New World,” says Mr. Sherrill, ‘‘may 
tranquilly proceed to the development 
of our untouched resources.’’ At which 
point the cat jumps out of the bag. 

The book is largely an appeal to 
Americans to study the great oppor- 
tunities for trade expansion in Latin 
America, to study at the same time 
the tastes and prejudices of the Latin 
Americans, so as to remove the géne 
caused by the clash of Northern bad 
manners with Southern punctiliousness. 
All this is perfectly proper, though we 
may smile at the author’s attempts to 
prove that there is really a natural 
affinity between the North and South 
Americans and that the latter recognize 
in the Yanqui a quality of simpatia 
which is lacking in the Englishman. 
His account of the propaganda work of 
the American Chamber of Commerce 
and the Pan-American Union at Wash- 
ington is of great interest, and we com- 
mend it to the earnest study of our 
own Chambers of Commerce. Es- 
pecially instructive, in view of our 
present controversies about education 
and its aims, is what he says about the 
very important part played in this prop- 
aganda by the highly paid university- 
trained secretaries of the Chambers of 
Commerce. The whole book brings 
vividly home to us that the Americans, 
as is perfectly natural, are using the 
opportunity of our present preoccupa- 
tions to capture the South American 
markets. It behooves us to study the 
advantages that remain to us, and to 
make the most of them. 

Of these advantages one is undoubt- 
edly the invincible scepticism of the 
Latin Americans as to Yanqui altruism, 
and their resentment at the claim to 
interfere with their free initiative im- 
plied in the various developments of 
the Wilson Doctrine. The declara- 
tion of President Wilson, for instance, 
that the United States would not toler- 
ate any foreign financial or industrial 
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control in Latin America was openly 
denounced in the Brazilian Chamber 
as meaning in effect ‘that, under pre- 
tense of emancipating these Republics 
and of guarding them from a highly 
fanciful peril of European imperialism, 
the United States would submit them 
purely and simply to its own control.” 
The fear gained substance from the 
precedents of the United States policy 
in Cuba and Nicaragua; it is not likely 
to be diminished by Mr. Sherrill’s 
proposal to extend this policy to the 
whole of his projected Central American 
Confederation. The European war has 
doubtless given great additional weight 
to the influence of the United States 
in Latin America. It may be doubted 
whether the Latin Americans would 
welcome the political exclusion from 
the Continent of those European 
Powers whose presence may serve in 
some sort as a counterpoise to this 
weight. As for the new extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine, the attitude 
towards it of enlightened Latin Ameri- 
can opinion cannot be better expressed 
than in the following quotation from 
the leading article of the Mercurio of 
Santiago de Chile on May 17 last:— 


The collective formula for the guar- 
antee of territorial integrity and of the 
Republican model is unnecessary, and 
tends to destroy the moral equilibrium 
of the true continental policy by giving 
a juridical foundation to possible 
tendencies towards the predominance 
of one part of the continent over an- 
other. The Pan-American policy of 
coneord—we have said it many times— 
is a spontaneous sentiment and ex- 
pression of union; that of predominance, 
in one form or another, is a threat of 
discord, in respect either of the form or 
of the underlying principle (en la forma 
o en el fondo). 


The truth is that Mr. Sherrill’s personal 
experience of Latin America is confined 
to Argentina, which, owing to its close 
relations with Europe, is the least 
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characteristic of the Latin-American 
Republics, and where, owing to its 
conscious strength the ‘‘ peaceful pene- 
tration”? of the United States is least 
feared. 

We do not propose to comment on 
Mr. Sherrill’s suggestions for our pain- 
less extinction in the Americas, save to 
accept his assurance that these sugges- 
tions are not inspired by any hostility 
to this country. We cannot help 
noting, however, that he proposes to 
carry out this deal without consulting 
those most immediately concerned— 
namely, the inhabitants of the Crown 
Colonies—surely a remarkable lapse 
from democratic principles! If the 
matter were put to their vote we should 
have little reason to fear the result. 
British Guiana has certainly not been 
developed as it ought to have been— 
in this we agree with Mr. Sherrill— 
but we doubt if its native inhabitants 
would prefer the dubious blessings of 
Venezuelan rule, in spite of the exis- 
tence of ‘‘an ancient university” at 
Caracas; and we are quite certain that 
the negroes of the West Indies, who are 
properly proud of their status as British 
subjects, would not willingly come under 
the rule of the United States, where the 
actual status of the “‘colored’’ popula- 
tion is hardly compensated for by a 
theoretical equality. 

We cannot conclude without some 
remarks on Mr. Sherrill’s unfortunate 
excursions into the unfamiliar paths 
of history. He seeks to confound the 
“*belittlers of self-government ’’—though 
he himself belittles it in the case of the 
Filipinos—by quoting the articles of a 
preposterous ‘Treaty of the Holy 
Alliance, signed at Verona, November 
22, 1822, by Prussia, Austria, Russia, 
and France.” This ‘‘treaty,’”’ which 


we have before seen solemnly quoted by 
an American writer, is not to be found 
in the great collections of treaties; its 
terms are absurd in themselves, and it 
bears all the marks of an obvious for- 
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gery based on a misunderstanding of the 
terms of the Troppau Protocol. The 
‘‘Notes”’ to the Spanish Government, 
actually signed at Verona on this date, 
so far from stating the intention of the 
Powers ‘“‘to put an end to the system 
of representative Government,” for- 
mally disclaim any right in ‘‘foreign 
Courts to judge what institutions 
answer best to the . . true needs of 
the Spanish nation.’’ Their claim to 
make representations at all, in short, 
was based on precisely the same grounds 
as that of President Wilson to intervene 
in Mexico—namely, that the internal 
situation of Spain constituted a peril 
to the neighboring countries. Their 
claim was resisted by Great Britain 
for precisely the same reasons that have 
led the Latin-American Republics to 
resist American intervention in Mexico 
—namely, in the interests of the bal- 
ance of power. ‘‘I resolved,” said 
Canning on December 12, 1826, in the 
House of Commons, ‘‘that if France had 
Spain it should not be Spain with the 
Indies. I called the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the 
Old.”’ 

Mr. Sherrill, in his patriotic desire to 
undermine the traditional friendship 
between Great Britain and the Latin- 
American Republics, has devoted a 
whole chapter to the explosion of what 
he ealls the ‘‘Canning Myth.” He 
quotes, with much circumstance and 
without its context, the last sentence 
of the passage from Canning’s famous 
speech cited above and assumes, quite 
wrongly, that it referred to Canning’s 
share in the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine; whereas it referred, of course, 
to the British recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Latin-American Re- 
publies, a recognition which—as Pro- 
fessor C. K. Webster has produced 
evidence to show—was foreshadowed 
by Castlereagh so early as 1808.’ 

It was not until very recently (says 
Mr. Sherrill) that anything appeared 
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by way of evidence, which could con- 
clusively prove that Canning knew when 
he made his boast that it was not a 
true one. At last the cat is out of the 
(letter) bag! 


So far as the Monroe Doctrine and Can- 
ning’s view of it are concerned, the cat 
was actually perambulating the roofs 
of the chancelleries from the very first; 
for though it was he who gave the im- 
pulse to the promulgation of the doc- 
trine at that particular moment, so 
far as its protest against European 
intervention was concerned, he never 
disguised his objection to the ‘‘non- 
colonization”’ clause in Monroe’s Mes- 
sage. Mr. Sherrill sees in this attitude 
a readiness ‘ to allow European colon- 
ization later on to rob them (the Latin 
Republics) of their hard-earned sov- 
ereignty.”’ A more preposterous per- 
version of the truth could hardly be 
conceived. Canning had in mind, of 
course, not Latin America, in which 
the limits of the former Spanish sover- 
eignty were well defined, but North 
America, where vast zegions of the 
West and Northwest were as yet up- 
occupied by any Power, European or 
American. Still more preposterous is 
the accusation of Canning’s ‘‘willing- 
ness to return them (the Colonies) to 
Spain from which they had just won 
their independence.’”’ There is really 
no excuse for this misrepresentation; 
for Canning’s published correspondence 
makes his attitude perfectly clear (Mr. 
Sherrill should reinforce his study of 
Bagot by that of E. J. Stapleton). In 
a ‘‘Minute’”’ of November 15, 1822, he 
wrote that if the recognition of the 
Latin-American Republics was _post- 
poned this was only ‘‘out of chivalrous 
generosity to Spain.” On January 
The Times. 


15, 1824, he explained that the continued 
postponement of such recognition was 
due, partly to the ‘‘imperfect establish- 
ment”’ of the Latin-American States, 
partly to the hope that the mother coun- 
try would herself see the advisability of 
recognizing their independence, which 
would give to their recognition a higher 
degree of authority than that by neu- 
tral States only. So long as there was 
any chance of an accommodation be- 
tween Spain and her colonies, how 
could Great Britain, herself a Colonial 
Power, provoke or advise a violent 
rupture? The United States, revolving 
in an orbit of their own, could afford 
to flout the conventions of the comity 
of nations. England had to proceed 
“decently and in order.” The ab- 
surdity of the charge that she was 
willing to see the Latin-American States 
forced back under the Spanish Crown 
is proved if only by the fact, clearly 
shown in every stage of the negotiations, 
that the interests of Great Britain—in 
view of the obstinate adherence by 
Spain to her exclusive colonial trade 
policy—were intimately involved in 
the recognition and maintenance of the 
liberties of Latin America. As _ for 
the sympathies of Englishmen with its 
struggle for freedom, the memory of 
those who fought in Bolivar’s legion 
or in the infant fleet of Chile is tco 
deeply engraven in the hearts of the 
Latin Americans to be lightly wiped 
out. 

There is much in this book that is 
interesting and instructive—especially 
to us. Unfortunately, however, we 
cannot share President Butler’s opinion 
that it ‘‘will help Americans to see the 
world-problems as other peoples see 
them.” 
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As the cathedral chimes _ struck 
eleven, Hubert Quality raised the cor- 
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ner of the blind and looked into the 
street. 
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A deep peace reigned; the cobbles of 
the road glistened from recent rain; wet 
wads of yellowed leaves padded the 
pavements. Very far away on the 
horizon, a fitful red quiver told of 
heathen fires lighted to the dark god 
Thor. 

No human form was visible in the 
street. Yet Quality shrank from the 
uneasy sensation that some one was 
spying upon him. 

Bracing himself with an effort, he 
looked up furtively into the indigo 
vault of the heavens—knowing the 
while that he was about to be subjected 
to some fresh demonstration of trickery 
on the part of his nerves. 

Instantly, he started back with a 
stifled ery. 

A face was watching him from the 
moon. 

For several full seconds it bleached 
him, the unhuman stare of century-old 
eyes, before it blended again into the 
blank silver dise. 

With shaking fingers, Quality dropped 
the curtain—the pallor of his face and 
the twitching of his features testifying 
to the cumulative effect of oft-repeated 
shocks. 

For the past two weeks, his terror- 
maddened nerves had rent him with the 
strength of lunatic devils—making every 
heart-beat leap like a bead of quick- 
silver, and chopping up each breath 
into demi-semiquavers of panting panic. 
Only the consciousness of one supreme 
fact held them back from their objective 
—the wreck of Quality’s sanity. 

On the morrow, their victim was 
going home. 

It was his day. 

The most cursory glance at his face 
proclaimed him the predestined prey 
of his imagination. His dreamy eyes, 
sensitive mouth, and delicate physique 
denoted him student—or visionary— 
rather than man of action, and, as 
such, averse from any act or form of 
violence. 
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During the siege and occupation of 
the town by the enemy, in his réle of 
spectator, he had been plunged into a 
super-hell, in which he groped in a 
red delirium—fire-flecked and_ blood- 
smudged. His razor-keen sympathies 
supplying the lack of experience, he had 
died, by proxy, many deaths a day. 
He had seen human faces blasted by the 
red-hot touch of the Martian hand, and 
the sight had not been good to see. 
Above all, his ears were deafened by 
the constant terrific speech of great 
guns that spoke. 

Peace—passionately he prayed for it. 
And tomorrow that peace would be his. 

Soothed by the mere thought of his 
imminent release, he turned back again 
towards the room which he had grown 
to hate. It was a prim, mid-Victorian- 
looking apartment, stuffy from a porce- 
lain stove and crowded with horsehair 
At the round table of highly 
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furniture. 
polished walnut-wood, his 
sat at her knitting. 

Apparently about forty years of age, 
madame was of ponderous build, clumsy 
as a Flemish horse, with massive heaving 
shoulders, and broad hips. Abundant 
black hair was brushed back from her 
face and gathered in a knot on the top 
of her head. Her sallow skin was par- 
tially redeemed by the beauty of her 
eyes—velvet-brown and fringed with 
thick lashes. Her full lips were pen- 
ciled with a fine line of black down. 
It was a typical enough face of a daugh- 
ter of the people, sprung from peasant 
stock and now the wife of a small 
tradesman. 

This was the woman whom Quality 
feared with his very soul. 

When he had first rented her apart- 
ment she had reminded him of a woman 
in a fairy-tale, who, while apparently 
honest and homely, concealed under her 
ordinary exterior that element of the 
sinister supernatural that often ac- 
companies such histories. Thus looked 
the pleasant-faced female, who after- 
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wards figured as the ogress; thus ap- 
peared the harmless peasant, who 
changed nightly into a were-wolf. 

It was not his fanciful idea of a com- 
posite personality, however, which in- 
spired Quality’s dislike of his landlady. 
That had come with the knowledge 
that she was utterly lacking in the 
usual sentiments of humanity. Undis- 
turbed by any horrors of the siege, 
and showing neither pity nor fear, she 
continued her daily routine with the 
mechanical precision of a machine. The 
sole interest that she ever showed in 
her boarder was connected with the 
weekly note. 

It was since the War that his dis- 
taste had magnified into fear. And 
his fear was the craven terror of one 
who, amidst hostile surroundings, car- 
ries his very life on a tongue-string. 
For Fate, choosing her instrument 
with callous cruelty, had ordained that 
he should serve his country by means 
of those subterranean methods, for 
which the punishment is summary death. 

Quality now eyed the woman with 
the oblique glance of suspicion. 

How much did madame know? Did 
she merely suspect? Was her inaction 
a sign of ignorance? Or was she on 
crouch, biding her time to pounce? 

Yet through the shifting mists of those 
dream-days of doubt and fear—when 
rustling leaves tracked him homewards, 
and his own shadow slipped away to 
denounce him—one fact remained real 
and potent. He knew that all appeal 
to madame’s feminine compassion would 
be vain. If she possessed his secret, 
she would certainly betray him. 

Again he looked at her, marking, 
with strong dislike the rust-red grain 
of her skin over her cheek-bones, the 
tight tartan-silk blouse, the stiff linen 
collar that made her neck appear so 
dirty by contrast. The room, with its 
hideous-patterned paper seemed to wall 
him in alive; the charcoal fumes from 
the stove to suffocate him. 
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Then suddenly, he smiled. All this, 
too, would pass away. Next week, he 
would rub his eyes and wonder if— 
somewhere—on some alien planet, there 
really existed a strange, hostile room, 
tenanted by an unhuman, sawdust- 
stuffed woman. Both would dwindle 
down to a name on an envelope—merely 
an address. 

In the reaction of spirits, he stooped 
to pick up madame’s ball of worsted. 

“The last time I shall do this for 
you, madame!” 

Even as he spoke, his morbid mind 
quarreled with his sentence; it seemed 
as though its finality left a loophole for 
sinister interpretation. 

“* Bien!”’ 

“Shall you miss me, madame?” 

““Yes.”” Her ‘‘si’’ was emphatic. 
““As one misses all men. Less work, 
but, unfortunately, less money.” 

The speech, typical of the frugal 
housekeeper of grasping spirit, was 
reassuring. He smiled once more as he 
looked at the clock. 

“You're late tonight, madame! You 
should save your eyesight—or, better - 
still, your oil and fuel. Aren’t you 
going to bed at all?” 

She shook her head vehemently. 

‘“‘For me, I have no stomach for bed, 
at all, at all. To sleep would be but to 
see again, that which I have, this day, 
seen. What? Have you not heard?” 

He shook his head. 

“Ah! What misfortune! Today, at 
noon, they shot M. Lemoine!”’ 

M. Lemoine—the prominent citizen 
and advocate! Quality could not credit 
the news. His mind conjured up a 
vivid picture of that portly form and 
plum-colored face, as madame proceeded. 

“‘Yes, m’sieur, I saw it. It was hor- 
rible. Two soldiers ran him down the 
steps of the hotel—quick, quick! yet, 
at every step, one saw him shrink. It 
was as though a hole had been pierced 
in him, so that the man came leaking 
through. At the top, there was the 
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fine figure—so brave, so big; at the 
bottom, only a shrunken stranger, with 
eyes that ran, ran, and fingers that 
picked, and little bubbles around his 
lips, rising, rising. He—-himself—was 
gone. There was no longer any M. 
Lemoine!”’ 

Told in her native tongue, with 
pantomimic gesture to point her words, 
the recital was ghastly. 

Breathing heavily, Quality cleared 
his throat to ask a question. 

‘“What was the charge?”’ 

Surely the woman must notice the 
treacherous quiver of his voice! Her 
answer seemed to be delayed for an 
eternity. 

“The charge, m’sieur?-—He was a 
spy!” 

“Ah!” 

Quality sank down upon a bristly 
horsehair chair the crocheted antima- 
cassar slipping down behind his back. 
He looked around him with eyes of sick 
loathing. The clicking sound of mad- 
ame’s needles maddened him; he had 
watched the incessant flash of steel for 
so many long-drawn-out evenings of 
strain. 

The flawed mirror, set above the 
marble console table, reflected the 
room, duplicating the gilt clock on the 
mantelshelf and the pallid waxen 
fruit, cherished under crystal shades. 
Presently, however, the hateful vision 
blurred and faded away, and the home- 
sick man saw, in its stead, the picture 
that was engraved upon his mind. 

Somewhere, far away from this place 
of thunder, bloodshed, and cold fears— 
geographical facts non-existent—was an 
isle that rocked gently like an ark of 
safety, on the gray-green seas. And 
tucked away, within its very heart, 
approached only by grassgrown ruts, 
was a long, gray house. Sentineled by 


age-old oaks, there brooded over it the 

very spirit of security and peace. 
Again he sat in his own familiar 

study, surrounded by the good com- 
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pany of his books, while the fire burned 
red in the grate and his old hound 
dozed upon the rug at his feet. This 
was his proper place—his own milieu— 
of which he thought by day and dreamed 
by night. 

His longings to escape magnified 
these nightly dreams into passions. He 
was always trying to get home. He 
took abortive railway journeys, when 
the train broke down and changed 
into inadequate rubbish, leaving him 
stranded in unfriendly country. Some- 
times he boarded a steamer, which 
ploughed its way through fields and 
streets, ever seeking a far-receded sea. 
These nightmares were varied by the 
nerve-racking experience of ceaseless 
preparations for a journey, which ended 
in the poignant pang of reaching the 
station only to see the express dash 
through, its lighted windows merging 
into one golden streak. 

Often, too, he tried to fly home— 
even as a bird—swooping from his bed- 
room window in vain essay at flight, 
and sinking lower into the darkness at 
each impotent stroke. 

His distraught mind, flashing its 
S.0O.S. signals across the sea, must have 
stirred the rest of those who slumbered 
safely in that lamppost-lit, policeman- 
guarded isle. For influence began its 
wire-pulling work, its efforts resulting 
in the promise of the special train that 
was to convey certain refugees home- 
wards by way of neutral territory. 

Tomorrow would be the day. 

“T am going home—to-morrow!’’ 

He silently repeated the words with. 
a thrill of joyful anticipation, fingering 
his papers and passport the while, to 
assure himself of their truth. Thus 
fortified, he nerved himself for another 
question. 

“By the way, madame, speaking of 
poor M. Lemoine. Who—who gave 
information?”’ 

‘‘A woman betrayed him.” 

Involuntarily, Quality started. He 
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had not before noticed the grating 
rasp of madame’s voice. It irritated 
him to unreasonable resentment and 
disgust. 

“A woman? Damnable!’’ 

‘* Plait-il?”” Madame raised her brows 
in interrogation. ‘‘But why? M. 
Lemoine sold his secrets for gold. The 
woman sold her secret for gold. C’est 
égal!”’ 

How furiously her needles flew! In 
just such manner must her forbears 
have sat, knitting and counting in the 
blood-sodden days of the Revolution. 

“But, madame, ’—Quality’s voice was 
vibrant with horror—‘“‘how ean you call 
it equal? It is inconceivable that a 
woman, with a woman’s heart beating 
within her breast, should sell a life 
merely for money!’’ 

“Ah, m’sieur!’—Madame laughed 
mirthlessly—‘‘it is easy to see that all 
your life you have had more than 
enough. For the others, though— 
what will they not do for gold?” 

She proceeded to answer her own 
question by illustration. 

‘“My young brother killed the farmer 
that he worked for, the farmer’s wife, 
four children, and a farm-hand—all 
for the sake of the gold that was in-the 
house. Alone he did it, with a hatchet— 
and he was but a child of fifteen! Such 
a good lad, and regular with his Mass. 
It was merely the gold that maddened 
him, and yet they imprisoned him—le 
pauvre!”’ 

At last Quality had heard the thrill 
of emotion in her voice. Looking up, 
he detected a bead of moisture in her 
eyes. The sight of her sorrow only 
added to the horror. On top of her 
calm recital of the crime, such sym- 
pathy for the juvenile monster was 
nauseating. 

“Your young brother must be a 
unique specimen,” he said stiffly, speak- 
ing with an effort. 

“Not at all. Like all the rest of us. 
Like you, perhaps. Certainly, like me! 
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A pleasant family history. To steady 
his nerves. Quality fingered his papers 


feverishly, repeating the while his 
magic formula: ‘‘Tomorrow, I go 
home.” 


Even as his lips silently framed the 
words, he started back, blinking his 
eyes, and momentarily stunned and 
deafened. For it seemed to him that a 
lighted express had shot, shrieking, 
through the room, like a rocket—thun- 
dering past him in a long golden streak. 

It was only a fresh manifestation of 
infamous buffoonery on the part of his 
nerves, yet it left Quality utterly 
shaken. He felt suddenly stranded and 
abandoned. All his vague fears and 
doubts of the past days sharpened into 
a definite pang of fear. 

Was he, in actual fact, going home 
tomorrow? Or was he called upon 
to undergo the supreme anguish of 
cheated hope? To see his prison-bars 
opening—only to slam again in his face? 

As, still unstrung from shock, he 
looked round the room, he was a prey 
of minor optical delusions. Madame 
seemed to have swollen in bulk—the 
apartment to have grown distinctly 
smaller. He hated it with the savage 
hatred of a convict for his concrete cell. 

Inaction became unendurable, and 
he pushed back his chair. 

“T’m going out, madame.” 

““No, m’sieur. No, no!” 

‘“Why not?” 

Suspicion stabbed him anew at 
madame’s vehement outcry. Yet her 
next words were reassuring by reason 
of their sound common sense. 

‘*Because, m’sieur, it is too late. See, 
it wants but a little to midnight. It 
might arouse suspicion in this place, 
where every brick has an eye. To- 
morrow, you return to your own coun- 
try. How imprudent to risk your lib- 
erty thus, at the eleventh hour!” 

His head approved the wisdom of the 
woman’s words. Once again, he saw 
her as she was—callous, mercenary, 
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possibly—but, for the rest, an ordinary 
hard-working housewife of her class. 

Again he sat down, watching the 
flashing points of her needles, until his 
mind gave a sudden slip—and he found 
himself thinking with drowsy amuse- 
ment of the Sheep in ‘‘Alice through 
the Looking-glass.”’ 

He roused himself with a violent 
start—to find that madame had laid 
down her wool and was watching him 
intently. The reflection from the lamp 
fell on her eyes, lighting therein twin 
balls of orange flame. 

‘“‘What is it, madame?”’ 

‘Nothing! I thought I heard a 
knocking at the street door, that is all.’’ 

“T heard nothing. But, then, I was 
nearly asleep.” 

‘“‘Best so.’’ Her voice thickened. 
‘Get all the sleep you can—in prepara- 
tion for the morrow!” 

As she snatched up her knitting, he 
stared at her, all drowsiness dissipated 
by her words. He watched her furious 
energy, trying the while to conceive 
some adequate motive for her unusual 
vigil and her evident wish for his own 
company. 

Of a sudden, instinct supplied the 
knowledge. 

Madame was waiting for something 
to happen. 

Like vultures scenting their prey, 
his nerves instantly swooped down on 
their victim; agonizing him with the 
refined torture of mirage. As_ the 
parched traveler feasts hollow eyes on 
waving date-palm and bubbling well, 
so Quality, with aching intensity of 
longing, saw a clear picture of his own 
familiar room. -He smelled the faint 
odor of worn leather; heard the crackling 
whisper of the wood fire; felt the muz- 
zle of his hound moist against his 
hand. 

Would the day never come? He 
looked at the clock, crookedly upheld 
by misshapen gilded cupids. 

Only a quarter to twelve. 


Slowly, slowly, the minutes ticked 
away. The night was dying hard. 

Presently, Quality noticed that mad- 
ame had laid down her needles and was 
again listening. Her tense attitude, 
flattened ears, and craning neck told of 
an intensity of purpose that would 
strain her aural organs beyond the 
limits of their powers. 

He saw her sudden start—the in- 
voluntary wince. 

‘‘Footsteps, m/’sieur! Do you _ not 
hear them? Footsteps without in the 
street!’ 

“T ean hear nothing!” 

“But they are passing this way. 
Open the window, and see if there is 
anyone in the street!’ 

What was she? Quality could not 
decide. Merely the shrewd, suspicious 
housewife, with natural fears—or the 
composite fearsome creation of his 
diseased imagination? 

With the reluctant step of one who 
fears a snare, he walked to the window, 
and, opening it, looked out into the 
street. 

A deep tranquillity reigned without. 
The old houses, steeped in the milky 
bath of moonshine, seemed to sway 
gently, as though in sleep; the sable 
shadow of the drinking-fountain seemed 
to rock, as though the ancient town 
slumbered to the croon of some unheard 
lullaby. 

‘‘Ah, how peaceful!’ Madame had 
risen and was now standing by his side. 
Her breath, onion-flavored from her 
last meal, fell on his cheek in hot puffs. 

‘‘What a picture! And see the leaves, 
how they fly!’’ 

At a sudden gust of wind, the with- 
ered foliage arose from the bare boughs 
like a flock of birds, and soared into the 
air in a mad ecstasy of flight—ris- 
ing, wheeling, swooping—only to sink, 
feebly fluttering, to the pavement. 

With a cold chill of premonition, 
Quality recalled his own dream of im- 
potent flight. 
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“See, the floating leaves are like 
revenants! Or, perhaps, the souls— 
ever rising in their thousands—swarm- 
ing from field and trench. Whither? 
Whither?—Ah!”’ 

She recoiled with a ery as a leaf, 
fluttering in through the window, 
brushed against her face, and then fell, 
brown and shriveled, at her feet. 

She stooped and picked it up. 

‘* Blasted!”’ 

The sound of her whisper was ter- 
rible. In the moonlight, her face 
appeared to be blanched to a greenish- 
white hue. Involuntarily, Quality saw, 
in a lightning flash of clairvoyance, 
the white, dripping face of a peasant 
boy, with wolfish eyes glowing yellow, 
as he felt the edge of his axe with 
tremulous finger. 

‘‘Ah, m’sieur, our last night to- 
gether!’ Inspired by unusual affection, 
madame pressed his arm. ‘Tomorrow, 
you will be gone. But what of me? 
Hélas! what of me?” 

‘“You?” Quality strove to speak 
naturally. ‘‘Oh, very soon I hope the 
Allies will make good, and your town 
be again cleared of the enemy.” 

“The enemy? Ah!” 

Madame broke off abruptly.  Fol- 
lowing the direction of her gaze, Quality 


also looked at the fountain darkly. 


carven against the luminous sky. 

Obedient to the dictate of his mounte- 
bank nerves, it slightly altered its 
position. Or was it a shape that 
slipped farther into the depths of its 
shadow? 

“The enemy!’ Madame raised her 
voice shrilly, with startling lack of 
caution. ‘‘Who is the enemy? Have 
you ever given a thought to the lot of 
us who live in a province that today is 
French and tomorrow German? Can 
one say with certainty: ‘This one is 
French; that one German?’ No, no, 
m’sieur! My name may be French as 
the wife of a French spouse, but I have 
German blood in my veins—German 


sympathies—love of the Fatherland— 
deep hatred for all his foes!’’ 

Again the fountain moved, to give 
sign that it had heard. 

In a last desperate effort to preserve 
his sanity, Quality slammed down the 
window, forcing a laugh the while. 

‘‘Come, madame! That’s not a very 
friendly sentiment. You cannot mean 
what you say. You are overstrung— 
got nerves.” 

“Nerves? Bien! Tonight, I see al- 
ways M. Lemoine.” 

She sank down heavily, her fingers 
groping for her knitting. The steel 
needles began to click with mechanical 
precision. 

Quality looked at the clock. It 
wanted but three minutes to twelve. 

The day was near its birth. 

At the same moment, madame broke 
the silence. 

‘*Courage, m’sieur!’’ Her teeth flashed 
in a smile. ‘‘We were both wrong. 
There were no footsteps after all!’ 

Her words, vibrant with cheerful 
sympathy, awoke in Quality a response 
that was almost electric. Suspicion 
and fear melted at the warm touch of 
humanity. The devils that had pos- 
sessed and tormented him, went out 
of him, leaving him wrapped in a fore- 
taste of that peace that passeth 
understanding. 

He saw the room dimly, as though 
through a veil of blue transparency, in a 
new guise. It was the abode of warmth 
and comfort—a domestic interior. Mad- 
ame, smiling over her work, was a type 
of tranquil femininity. 

Suddenly, without warning, the all- 
pervading calm was shattered. 

There was the sound of loud knocking 
on the street door. The violent double- 
beat of Quality’s heart seemed almost 
its echo. He started upright, every 
frayed nerve at utmost stretch; his 
eyes searching madame’s face as though 
he would read therein the Riddle of the 
Sphinx. 
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There was a rapid, breathless ex- 
change of question and answer. 

“There is some one at the door, 
madame.” 

“T hear.”’ 

“Who can it be?” 

‘‘Who knows? Visitors, perhaps.”’ 

“At this hour! Why do you not 
open to them?” 

‘““Why? Marie will doubtless hear.” 

In the pause that followed, the 
knocking again sounded, louder and 
more peremptory, as though the door 
were battered by the impact of a 
mailed fist. 

Still mute to its summons, madame 
sat motionless, her needles flying with 
incredible rapidity. 

Then, higher up in the building, a 
door opened. Hurried shuffling foot- 
steps descended the stairs and pattered 
along the passage. 

“*C’est Marie.” 

As she spoke, Madame raised her 
face, and, for the first time, Quality 
saw her eyes. 

Swiftly he averted his own, shrinking 
back before that stare of unholy guilt. 

She had betrayed him. 

For a fractional measure of time, he 
was rent by the throes of an elemental 
passion to grip the woman’s throat and 
wring out her life in bubbling breaths. 
But the wholly foreign impulse came 
and passed almost simultaneously at 
the grating scream of a withdrawn 
bolt. 

The sound of a man’s voice, sharp 
and peremptory, drowned the woman’s 
quavering tones in a rapid colloquy. 

Then there was silence, followed by 
the slam of a door. 

Quality’s whole frame shook in a 
tempestuous ague of suspense. 

Had they gone again? Was the 
blow to be averted at the eleventh 
hour? Were his hopes yet to find 
consummation? 

Even as he asked the question, the 


answer came. 
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There was the sound of heavy foot- 
steps along the passage. 

Once more, Quality’s hunted glance 
flickered around the room, with the 
sharpened sense of the trapped quarry, 
seeking desperately for some channel 
of escape. 

His eyes fell upon the papers lying 
on the table before him. He began to 
read them with dull interest. Who 
was this Hubert Quality whose harm- 
lessness and integrity were vouched 
for in black and white? What of him? 

Bereft of all sense of identity— 
calmly expectant—he watched the door 
burst open. 

It seemed the final performance of an 
oft-rehearsed drama. Inside—they were 
actually inside at last; these oft- 
dreamed of figures of his fears—stern- 
faced men, wearing the gray Prussian 
uniform. 

Before him was the officer seemingly 
magnified to unhuman stature, in long, 
belted coat and spiked helmet. His 
eyes, blue and polar, raked the room. 
His voice, sharp and metallic, gave 
the word of command. He was no 
man, but merely a vehicle of inexorable 
justice—a machine that has found its 
range. 

Slowly, slowly, Quality arose to his 
feet. He stretched out his hands. 

Arose—only to sink back in his seat. 
For, at the sound of a woman’s laugh, 
he realized that he was but the spectator 
in another’s drama. 

With a soldier on either side of her, 
madame stood rigid and frozen. No 
need for plea or denial; in her lying 
outburst of apostasy to the fountain she 
had made her ultimate appeal. 

As the spy passed through the door- 
way, Quality saw her face. And it 
was even as the face of M. Lemoine. 


The clock struck twelve. 

Through the shriveled: sheath of the 
dead night broke the glorious promise 
of the new day. 


E. L. White. 
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THE USES OF MYSTERY. 


No one was surprised when Mr. 
Asquith announced that the idea of 
cinematographing the Cabinet in pre- 
tended session had been abandoned. 
Practically everybody was opposed 
to the idea from the beginning. It is 
one thing to turn the cinematograph 
camera on to real events, and quite 
another thing to turn it on to an 
imitation of real events in which the 
chief counselors of the nation would 
play all the parts. There might 
be something to be said for taking a 
cinematograph record of a Cabinet 
meeting sitting in good faith. That at 
least would be an affair of historic 
interest. But no one suggested this. 
What was proposed was to photograph 
the Cabinet as it gathered round the 
table with the members posturing like 
holiday makers on one of the Brighton 
piers. One thought of it as a meeting 
of Charlie Chaplins rather than of 
statesmen. One imagined Ministers 
looking deliberately merry with exag- 
gerated mouths and manipulated eye- 
brows, as is the way with cinematograph 
actors, under the eye and aim of the 
operator. They were bound to look 
either extremely gay or extremely dull. 
One knows the effect the camera has 
already had on all sorts of public 
figures. Bridegrooms of high social 
position now leave the church wearing 
idiotic grins beyond anything that 
nature ever intended. Cabinet Minis- 
ters either glower or smirk, according 
as they think they look best, on their 
way to Buckingham Palace or the 
House of Parliament. Dukes and mar- 
quises emerge from the doors of hotels 
looking like amateur actors in a society 
comedy. The snapshotter has made 
all the world self-conscious, and those 
who are not made self-conscious are 
made ridiculous. We have heard it 
said that there has been an immense, if 


secret, growth of the republican idea 
in Europe since the daily papers began 
to publish snapshots of royal person- 
ages. Royal persons are always seen 
in the halfpenny papers walking towards 
one with one boot raised comically 
in the air. They are studies of the 
human leg in suspense. Even the most 
graceful step loses its beauty if studied 
in individual movements instead of in 
the rhythm of the complete movement. 
The newspaper reader is called on to 
stare at a prince holding up his leg with 
the sole of his boot showing as though 
that were the natural attitude for 
princes. Probably, one might know a 
prince a lifetime without ever seeing the 
sole of his boot, but with the snap- 
shotter this becomes the most absorbing 
feature of the picture. The camera 
always lies. It turns romance into 
caricature. Cabinet Ministers are made 
to look like reciting dentists, and 
poets to look like grotesque dancers. 
If life were really anything like what 
it appears to be in the illustrated pa- 
pers, men of imagination would remain 
dumb in presence of so antic and 
commonplace a panorama. 

It may be retorted, on the other hand, 
that war itself is being shown on the 
cinematograph, and that a living states- 
man ought not to be held more sa- 
ered than a dying soldier. The posi- 
tion is not the same in both eases, 
however. The war is a real thing, 
which is photographed, as it were, by 
accident. No one has either the time 
or the inclination to pause during a 
battle and pose for the photographer. 
It is as real as the incoming sea or a 
storm. The photograph may only 
be a pale, silent shadow of the reality, 
but there is the dignity of the real thing 
behind it. The case of the Cabinet 
was altogether different. Here the 
leaders of the nation were expected 
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to become apes of their real selves and 
to attitudinize. The whole thing was 
an indecency. Perhaps in most of us 
there survives something of the Puritan 
hostility to the actor. We give actors 
knighthoods, but we do not honestly 
believe that theirs is a dignified pro- 
fession. We would not like to see an 
actor Prime Minister. We feel that 
the platform is more exalted than the 
stage. We enforce a certain standard 
of dignity in statesmen. We do not 
expect to hear the Prime Minister 
singing The Broken Doll any more than 
we expect to hear the Archbishop of 
Canterbury singing it. We would 
hate to see the Secretary for War, just 
as much as we would hate to see Dr. 
Clifford, dancing a step-dance. Great 
men may have their recreations, but 
they ought not to relax too much in 
public. Scipio, they say, used to chase 
Laelius round the table with a napkin, 
but we doubt if he allowed his con- 
temporaries to know about it. The 
public insists that its heroes shall live 
to a great extent on pedestals. It 
likes to exalt them, to stand in awe of 
them like mysterious beings, almost to 
suspect them of divine powers. Lord 
Kitchener owed much of his hold on 
the popular imagination to the fact 
that he was silent and mysterious. 
Many people were surprised at the 
beginning of the war to see a photo- 
graph which showed he was sufficiently 
human to smile. Parnell in the same 
way impressed the Ireland of his day as, 
in the popular phrase, a heaven-born 
leader. He wrapped himself in mystery 
like a robe, and, when his followers 
presented him on one occasion with 
£100,000, he merely put the check in 
his pocket and made no further refer- 
ence to it. He accepted their gifts and 
homage like a god. He was a master 
of illusion. We doubt whether Tenny- 
son would have dominated the Vic- 
torian age so completely as he did if 
he had not consistently dressed him- 
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self up like a mystery man. His dark 
hat and cloak suggested unfathomable 
things. If Shakespeare had dressed 
as mysteriously as Tennyson, be sure 
he would have made a far greater stir 
in the Stratford of his day. Even 
the greatest humbugs and impostors 
can always get a few people to believe 
in them with the help of an extra three 
inches of hair or a gloomy and flowing 
tie. What the human race demands is 
the man who is aloof and different. 
Hence a long procession of myths, from 
the myth of Achilles to the myth of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

To exalt its great men in this way— 
to pretend that they are wonderfully 
different from other men—is one of 
the earliest instincts of human society. 
Though the savage may in some cases 
kill his king or beat him if there is an 
insufficient rainfall, he nevertheless 
holds him as sacred and aloof. In 
many places it is regarded as an act of 
sacrilege to eat out of the chief’s 
dishes or to wear his clothes or 
even to touch his body. If'one does 
any of these things one ‘is expected 
to break out into loathsome diseases 
as a punishment. In Fiji they have a 
special name for the disease that afflicts 
impious persons who break the royal 
taboo. The symptoms of this disease 
are a swelling of the throat and body, 
invariably followed by the death of the 
sufferer. The natives of East Africa 
dare not enter the house of their king 
for fear of dying as a punishment. In 
Tonga no one who had touched the 
king’s food or person dare afterwards 
eat anything that his hands had touched 
till he had purified them by washing. 
“Tf he wished to eat,’”’ Dr. Frazer tells 
us, ‘‘he had either to get someone ‘to 
feed him, or else to go down on his 
knees and pick up the food from the 
ground with his mouth like a beast. 
He might not even use a toothpick 
himself, but might guide the hand of 
another person holding the toothpick.” 
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In the old days, the pots in which the 
Mikado of Japan’s food was cooked 
and the dishes in which it was served 
used to be broken so that no one might 
sacrilegiously make use of them like 
common pots and dishes. Dr. Frazer 
suggests in The Golden Bough that 
scrofula may have originally been 
called the ‘‘ King’s evil,’’ not because it 
was cured by the touch of a king, but 
because it was caused by the touch of a 
king. Certainly, the king is hedged 
about with divinity among all races. 
The Japanese used not to allow their 
ruler even to touch the ground with his 
feet, but he always had to ride on men’s 
shoulders when he went abroad. He 
was forbidden to cut his hair or nails, 
and he could only be bathed sur- 
reptitiously when he was asleep. This 
was not thought to compromise maj- 
esty in the same way as if he were to 
be washed when awake and in daylight. 
Even in modern times one sometimes 
hears children discussing kings and 
queens with wonder, speculating as to 
whether, they can resemble common 
men and women in the everyday ritual 
of life.. It is with difficulty that a child 
imagines that a king lives on the same 
dull physical level as grocers and school- 
boys. And it is not only kings that 
we try to exalt above hunger and 
sweat and indignity in this way. We 
are apt to think of the great figures of 
history as larger than life. Great sol- 
diers and lovers we see as isolated from 
the crowd. And even men of letters 
are idealized into demigods. The sense 
that this idealization is largely illusion 
leads some people to contend that it is 
better not to meet great men in the 
flesh. The great man who does not 
wind a cocoon of mystery about him is 
too. like a human being to satisfy our 
passion for idealism. He seldom wears 
his greatness on the surface. His 
political opinions which in print seemed 
like the utterances of an oracle come 
from his own lips like the casual con- 


versation of a medical student. No 
man is a prophet to his acquaintances. 
In his own family he is a case for tolera- 
tion rather than enthusiasm. This is 
mainly because he has ceased to be 
mysterious. Carlyle blamed the valet 
for not making a hero of his master, and 
he wrote effectively of the valet-soul. 
But the fact that no man is a hero to 
his valet is not the valet’s fault at all. 
The moments in which a man reveals 
himself as a hero are not those in which 
he is being shaved or in which his les- 
sening hair is being combed cunningly 
over a bald place. Therefore the valet 
is not to be blamed for going on with 
his work instead of discovering the 
heroic soul under the thin hair. One 
might as reasonably blame a barber for 
not discovering a Shakespeare or a 
Newton in the men he happens to be 
shearing. It simply is not his function 
to do so. 

But we who are neither valets nor 
barbers—shall we, too, be robbed of 
our idealism? Shall we, too, live with- 
out mystery, seeing nothing in great 
men but wrinkles and bald patches? 
We doubt whether it would be possible 
for the mass of men. Cynics abound 
in London, especially among the govern- 
ing classes, and here people are willing 
enough to picture a Cabinet Meeting 
as a collection of funny long and short 
creatures round a table. But the 
average man prefers to think of it more 
imaginatively as a congregation of super- 
men in an inner sanctuary. In some 
places even ordinary Members of Par- 
liament are idealized. Many people 
ean be seen to flush with pleasure when 
a Member of Parliament shakes hands 
with them. They enjoy a visit to the 
House of Commons, not because the 
speeches are eloquent or interesting, 
but because they feel that they are 
somehow assisting at a mystery. Courts 
of law and churches attract people in 
the same way with an air of mysterious 
aloofness from the passions of the 
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streets. The judge in his wig and the 
clergyman in his gown are something 
more than men. Whether it is a good 
thing for the mass of citizens to submit 
to romantic delusions about clergymen 
and politicians and judges may be 
open to question. Some people would 
have us see them realistically in their 
personal absurdity and littleness. On 
the other hand, the judge, the clergy- 
man or the statesman is actually some- 
thing more than a human being. He is 
a representative ‘of ideals, of multitu- 
dinous purposes. He is an impersona- 
tion of the people. He carries as it were 
The New Statesman. 


A German Holy Week. 


a public mystery in his breast. To 
see him apart from this mystery and 
this significance is to see only one aspect 
of him. On the whole, it is as near the 
truth to see a man withacubitadded to 
his stature as with a cubit taken from it. 
Thus we must balance cynicism and 
romance, and leave even Cabinet 
Ministers with a few rays of glory. 
But we warn them the cinematograph 
was removed from Downing Street 
only just in time. They have saved 
themselves from the laughter of men 
and angels by the skin of their 
teeth. 





A GERMAN HOLY WEEK. 


It is common knowledge that in 
April of this year many women and 
girls were deported from Lille, Rou- 
baix, and Tourcoing, and compelled to 
work with gross hardships in more or 
less distant places, scattered from 
Seclin and Templeuve to the Ardennes. 
Many lads went with them, and many 
men up to the age of fifty-five. The 
whole story of this outrage, which 
enslaved about 25,000 persons, is re- 
lated by the French Government in 
documents which have been sent to the 
neutral Powers, and of which an Eng- 
lish translation has just been pub- 
lished. The collected evidence, as M. 
Briand points out, cannot be verified 
in every detail by the French Govern- 
ment, as it deals with matters which 
occurred in neighborhoods still occu- 
pied by the enemy; but it comes from 
such various sources, and is so abundant 
and corroborative, that its general 
truth cannot be questioned by fair- 
minded readers. The Germans alone 
will try to impugn the depositions of 
witnesses; and for this reason our 
Allies desire that a thorough inquiry, 
sanctioned and aided by the German 
Government, should be made on the 
spot by a neutral Commission. Will 


Germany give her consent? Or will 
she acknowledge her guilt by declining 
to face another investigation? 

Only three concessions to any sort 
of humane feeling were made during 
the abominable deportations. Mothers 
with children under fourteen years of 
age were spared, every girl under twenty 
was acoomparied by one of her family, 
and some of the kidnapped were sent 
home because they were not strong 
enough to bear the punishment of en- 
forced toil. Women were taken mainly 
from the factories and from domestic 
service, to be employed as substitutes 
for orderlies, and to cook and do 
laundry work for soldiers; but some 
brave girls of the upper middle class 
came forward and declined to be 
separated from the working girls of 
their district. At first—it was early 
in April—an appeal was made for 
voluntary labor, official notices offering 
a settlement in the country to families 
without work. Prices were very high 
and food was scarce, but Lille and the 
other townships had a great many 
reasons to be suspicious. Their life 
for many months had been poisoned 
with unprovoked insults, and they 
knew that much food grown on French 
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soil had been sent to Germany. As 
there was no justice-in the German 
Dictatorship, the poor were unattracted 
by the appeal for workers; they pre- 
ferred suffering at home to migrating 
into other hardships chosen by their 
taskmasters. 

Then the Germans decided to make 
use of compulsion. On April 9 impress- 
ment began in the villages of Halluin 
and Roneq; then it spread through 
Tourcoing and Roubaix to Lille. Men 
and girls were seized and carried off; 
but soon a wider scope and a display of 
German method were given to the 
pressgang.. A general arrived at Lille 
with a large force, which included the 
64th Regiment from Verdun; and be- 
tween Friday, April 21, and Saturday, 
April 29, no fewer than 9,890 persons 
were arrested and deported. It was a 
reign of terror. Only one part of Liile 
was exempted from the inquisition; 
and this one part was the central dis- 
trict, with its Boulevard de la Liberté! 

During Holy Week the streets of 
Lille were placarded with a proclama- 
tion in which the Military Command- 
ant attributed his conduct to England 
whose ‘“‘attitude made the provisioning 
of the population more and more dif- 
ficult.” It was English cruelty, de- 
clared this woman torturer, in his 
element, that forced him to relieve the 
distress of Lille by seizing the inhabi- 
‘ tants and sending them into other 
districts of the occupied French ter- 
ritory, far behind the front, where they 
would not be employed on military 
works! M. Briand says of this hy- 
pocrisy that seizure of contraband and 
interference with enemy commerce are 
acts of war, while the deportation of 
civilians is a barbarous measure which 
cannot be justified. Besides, the Com- 
mandant’s pretended justification is at 
odds with the fact that Germany has 
taken for her own use from occupied 
territory the very products which the 


inhabitants need for their subsistence. 
; Livine AaE, Vou. IV., No. 172. 


So little has she concerned herself with 
the welfare of her provisional conquests 
that her officers and soldiers have com- 
pelled French people to take part in 
military operations against French 
troops, and to assist in pillaging their 
own countryside. The deportations 
belong to a cruel depravity which has 
been active for nearly two years. 

All objections were futile. The May- 
or of Lille protested in vain, and 
Bishop Charost wrote to General von 
Graevenitz, declaring that the viola- 
tion of family rights was attended by a 
violation of the sacred demands of 
morality. ‘‘Morality is exposed to 
perils, the mere idea of which revolts 
every honest man, from the promis- 
cuity which inevitably accompanies 
removals en masse. . . Young girls 
of irreproachable life—who have never 
committed any worse offense than that 
of trying to pick up some bread or a few 
potatoes to feed a numerous family, 
and who have, besides, paid the light 
penalty for such trespass—have been 
carried off. Their mothers, who have 
watched so closely over them, who 
have had no other joy than that of 
keeping their daughters beside them, in 
the absence of fathers and sons fighting 
at the front or killed—these mothers 
are now alone. They bring to me their 
despair and their anguish... . I 
know that you have no part in these 
harsh measures. You are by nature 
inclined towards justice; this is why I 
venture to appeal to you. I beg you to 
be good enough to forward without 
delay to the German High Military 
Command this letter from a bishop, 
whose deep grief they will easily imag- 
ine... . ; 

It seems some German trooys—the 
elderly men of the Landsturm—agreed 
with Bishop Charost, and were im- 
prisoned for insukordination; but the 
devil’s work was done thoroughly, 
beginning at dawn. Patrols with fixed 
bayonets swaggered through the streets; 
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a band played, and machine-guns were 
as conspicuous as the general alarm 
and sorrow. Householders, with their 
children, stood outside their doors and 
awaited the officers, who would choose 
victims from almost every family. No 
one knew in which district the per- 
secution would be active, so the agony 
of suspense was present from day to 
day in a great many homes. After the 
officers had made their choice the 
unfortunates were taken to a factory, 
to a school, or to a church, where they 
were numbered and labeled like cattle 
at a show, and where they remained 
till a train was ready for them at the 
St. Sauveur station. Some waited as 
many as thirty-six hours, and when 
at last they reached the station they 
were put into open trucks, women 
and girls and men all crowded together. 
But through it all, says a witness, they 
remained calm and dignified. It was 
not till they started off that they gave 
expression to their anger by singing 
the forbidden ‘‘Marseillaise’’ and by 
crying, ‘‘ Vive la France!” 

Those who went to the Ardennes 
were received at first with insults, the 
Germans having described the new- 
comers as volunteers, and therefore 
willing to do work which the Ardennais 
opposed for reasons of patriotism. 
Other information from the Depart- 
ment of the Ardennes was brought to 
Roubaix by other girls and young 
men, who were sent home after their 


health had broken down. They were 
The Saturday Review. 


lodged—and others with them—‘‘in a 
terrible manner, in disgraceful pro- 
miscuity. . . . The Germans have 
shown all the barbarity of slave-drivers.” 

There are eighty-one pages in this 
new official pamphlet on German 
crimes, and every page is so full of pain 
that it makes an urgent appeal to the 
chivalry of all nations outside the 
Prussianized group. Many similar ap- 
peals have been made, not altogether 
in vain, but with little effect; and we 
often wonder why statesmen have 
spoken of retribution after the war as 
if thousands of atrocities could be 
punished, either one by one, or in 
hundreds. Surely it is better not to 
talk of punishment while Germany 
remains defiant. And why should any- 
one suppose that justice after the war 
will recompense a woman whose whole 
nature has been tortured by cruelties? 
Some French girls who refused to make 
sandbags for the German trenches 
were beaten with a cat-o’-nine-tails; 
some others were compelled to work 
by night in the fields, sometimes in the 
zone of danger just behind the German 
lines, and sometimes between the. two 
armies. What adequate punishment 
can there ever be for crimes of this 
infernal sort? Shells, shells, shells—a 
ceaseless production of them at home, 
a ceaseless application of them on the 
field of battle by our great Army, that 
is how we must deal with German 
atrocities and make their recurrence 
impossible in the future. 





THE FUTURE OF SERBIA. 


Roumania’s entry into the war has 
completely changed the military posi- 
tion in the Balkan Peninsula. The 
international forces operating from 
Salonika need no longer make a frontal 
attack upon the whole of the Bulgarian 
forees and the German-Austrian troops 


supporting them. Roumania and Rus- 
sia are fighting Bulgaria and are 
threatening the flank and rear of the 
Bulgarian Army facing Salonika. For 
all we know Greece also may join in 
before long. Bulgaria seems about 
to be attacked on all sides by vastly 
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superior forces. She finds herself in the 
identical position which she had created 
for unhappy Serbia. As she has sown 
so she will reap. 

History is apt to repeat itself. Ser- 
bia, being attacked on all sides, was 
rapidly vanquished. Bulgaria’s resis- 
tance may be equally rapidly broken 
by the Allies unless that country should 
prefer unconditional surrender to abject 
defeat. In a few weeks’ time devas- 
tated Serbia may be freed from her tor- 
mentors. The moment invites there- 
fore consideration of Serbia’s position 
and future. 

Policy should be shaped by interest 
and sentiment, for the moral factor is 
quite as important in the life of nations 
as is the material factor. The senti- 
ments of nations, as of individuals, 
cannot be disregarded with impunity. 
Serbia deserves the sympathy and 
consideration of the Allied Powers. 
Her terrible sufferings call for the kind- 
est and most considerate treatment, 
particularly as the _ shortsightedness 
or the eredulity of the Allies is prob- 
ably largely ‘responsible for Serbia’s 
sufferings. It would appear that blind 
philo-Bulgarism on the part of the allied 
statesmen encouraged Bulgaria to stab 
Serbia in the back. 

The present war is a war of right 
against might, of liberty against un- 
scrupulous tyranny. The allied states- 
men have repeatedly proclaimed that 
they are the champions of the small 
nations, that the oppressed nationalities 
will be set free by them, that they will 
reconstruct the map of Europe on the 
basis of nationality, that they will make 
good the losses which Belgium and 
Serbia have suffered on behalf of Eu- 
rope: and of civilization. Serbians 
expect that the new Serbia will 


comprise the whole of the Serbian 
race. 

What is the Serbian race? 

It is widely believed that Serbians, 
Croatians. Slovenes, Dalmatians, etc., 


are a number of different races. That 
belief has been assiduously fostered 
by the Austrian Government. The 
guiding principle of the Dual Monarchy 
is the ancient maxim Divide et Impera. 
Fearing the revolt of their alien sub- 
jects, the Hapsburgs have for centuries 
endeavored to keep the subject tribes 
in awe by brutal ill-treatment and 
repression and by dividing them against 
themselves. With this object in view, 
the Hapsburgs have cut up the Serbian 
race and have endeavored to construct 
some artificial nations out of the 
homogeneous Serbian nation. The 
Hapsburgs have, in the first place, 
divided the Serbians administratively. 
Several millions are governed by Aus- 
tria from the Government offices at 
Vienna. Several millions have been 
handed over to the tender mercies of 
the Magyars, who have endeavored to 
magyarize them from Budapest. About 
2,000,000 Serbians in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina are administered by a special 
joint Government on behalf of both 
Budapest and Vienna. 

The Serbians of the Dual Monarchy 
are arbitrarily classed by the Govern- 
ment as Bosnians, Slovenes, Dalmatians, 
Croatians, ete. It is a crime for these 
men to call themselves Serbians. Ac- 
cording to the official classification, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina are inhabited 
not by Serbians, but by ‘‘ Bosnians” 
who speak ‘Bosnian.” Apparently 
there is not only a ‘“‘Bosnian”’ language, 
which is known only to Austrian philol- 
ogists, but also a Croatian language, a 
Slovene language, ete. As a matter of 
fact, the Serbian, Bosnian, Croatian, 
Dalmatian, and Slovene languages com- 
pare as do the Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Lincolnshire languages. 
Only one single language is spoken 
by the artificially divided Serbian 
nation. But for the slightest difference 
in dialect there is only one spoken 
language. At the same time, the 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox Serbians 
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are divided by religion and employ 
different alphabets. 

The Serbians in Austria-Hungary, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the Kingdom 
of Serbia are all of one race and they 
speak the same language. Their his- 
torical differences have arisen from the 
fact that the territories inhabited by 
the Serbians lie midway between Rome 
and Constantinople. Political and re- 
ligious proselytism and propaganda 
emanated from these great centers of 
Christianity. Hence one half of the 
Serbian race was drawn into the orbit 
of the Roman-Latin civilization while 
the other came to adopt the Byzantine- 
Greek civilization. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment, faithful to its principles of 
government, has perpetuated this ac- 
cidental division of the Serbian race, 
and has for a long time successfully 
accentuated the differences between 
Greek and Roman Catholic Serbians. 

Peace and contentment divide, and 
sufferings and dangers borne in common 
unite, nations. By unceasing persecu- 
tion the Austrians have compelled the 
Swiss and the Italians to unite and to 
expel their Austrian rulers. By the 
same -proceeding the Austrian Govern- 
ment has welded all the Serbian tribes 
into a single and indissoluble whole. 
Austrian and Hungarian troops have 
raged like maniacs not only in the 
Kingdom of Serbia and in Montenegro, 
but in the Austrian and Hungarian 
provinces peopled by Serbs as well. 
In the course of the present war thou- 
sands of the most prominent Serbians 
living in Austria-Hungary have been 
hanged ‘‘for preventive reasons.”’ The 
Austrians and Magyars wished to make 
a Serbian rising impossible by applying 
to their own Serbian provinces the 
principles of government practised by 
Gengis Khan. Hundreds of thousands 
of Serbians have had their property 
confiscated, have had their houses 
burned, or have been expelled from 
Austria-Hungary. . The fact that they 


were Austrian citizens was no pro- 
tection to them. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government 
had driven their Slav citizens to despair 
long before the present war. After 
having endured for a long time a régime 
of persecution and tyranny, the various 
Slav tribes living in the Dual Monarchy 
who previously had been disunited 
resolved to co-operate. In 1903 that 
movement gathered strength. Ortho- 
dox and Roman Catholic Serbians, who 
had formed separate political parties, 
began to unite for common protection 
and defense. Gradually the movement 
towards Serbian reunion progressed. 
In order to split up once more the 
united Serbian nation, the Austrian 
Government accused the Serbian poli- 
ticians of the Dual Monarchy of having 
conspired with the Kingdom of Serbia 
for the overthrow of the Dual Monarchy, 
for the secession of the Serbian provinces 
and their reunion with the Kingdom of 
Serbia. On the strength of documents 
forged in the Austrian Legation at 
Belgrade the great Agram treason trial 
was brought on. Happily the forgery 
was discovered in time. Otherwise 
the Austrian Government would prob- 
ably have executed the most prominent 
Serbians in the Dual Monarchy and 
attacked Serbia herself. 

It is only natural that all the Ser- 
bians in Austria-Hungary, having suf- 
fered the most unspeakable barbarities 
on the part of the Austrians and Mag- 
yars, refused to be governed any longer 
from Vienna or Budapest. They recog- 
nize that they can hope to live in peace 
and security only when they are once 
more united under a single Government 
of their own choice. The _ political 
reunion movement, started in 1903, 
has become a national and racial one. 
All Serbians are determined that hence- 
forth they will govern themselves in 
order to safeguard their peace, their 
prosperity, and their national peculiari- 
ties. Many resolutions to this effect 
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have been passed, not only by numer- 
ous prominent and representative Ser- 
bians who have fled from Serbia proper 
and from Istria, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Bosnia, ete., but also by the representa- 
tives of 1,500,000 Serbians living in the 
United States. 

The Serbian tribes do not live in 
scattered communities, but they form a 
solid block along the eastern shore of 
the Adriatic. They dwell on the hin- 
terland of that sea from a point a 
little north of Trieste down to a point 
a little north of Valona. The lands of 
the Serbians are very mountainous. 
They are rich in agricultural and 
sylvan possibilities and are highly 
mineralized. The economic develop- 
ment of a country so situated makes 
easy access to the sea a necessity. For 
Southern Serbia the natural outlet is 
Salonika, but for the bulk of the Serbian 
territories the natural outlet is the 
Adriatic. For economic reasons alone 
the Serbians require easy access to the 
A®gean and the Adriatic. 

Easy access to the sea is needed by 
the Serbians not only for economic but 
also for military reasons. Austria has 
hitherto prevented Serbia reaching the 
sea in order to be able to strangle that 
country at any moment. Had Serbia 
possessed the necessary harbors and 
railways, the Allies could easily have 
come to her aid. The Serbians natur- 
ally desire to be given the necessary 
harbors not only for the development 
of their resources, but for the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of their country. 
That is a fact with which the allied 
statesmen ought to reckon. 

The Serbians are about 14,000,000 

The Outlook. 


strong. They will form a State about 
as large as a Greater Roumania erected 
on a national basis. Russia will be 
separated from Italy by a Greater 
Roumania and a Greater Serbia. They 
will form buffer States between the 
East and the West. They will become 
the Belgium and Holland at the mouth 
of the Danube. It seems, in the in- 
terests of Europe, that these buffer 
States of the East should be strong. 
They may play an important part in 
the preservation of the balance of 
power. 

The Serbians are not merely “a 
nation of swineherds”’ as the Austrians 
assert. They are a nation of warriors, 
agriculturists, and artists. They pos- 
sessed a highly developed civilization 
which was destroyed first by the Turks 
and then by the Austrians. Their 
ancient churches and monasteries, their 
music, and especially their poetry and 
fairy-tales, show that the Serbians are 
not only a_ brave and hard-working 
people, but that they are a highly gifted 
nation as well. The future should see a 
great revival in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and in the new Serbia towns will arise 
which may vie in wealth and in culture 
with those of Western Europe. 

A condition for the peaceful develop- 
ment of Serbia is the elimination of 
Bulgaria as a factor for evil. The 
Bulgarians have terribly ill-used their 
strength in attacking their Allies, who 
had saved them, first in 1913 and then 
in the present war. Bulgaria must be 
reduced to such an extent as to make 
impossible another criminal attack on 
the peace of the Balkan Peninsula and 
on the peace of the world. 

J. Ellis Barker. 





EVERY PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


In his ‘Life of Milton,” Mark 
Pattison has described the shock with 
which that ‘‘moral catastrophe,” usual- 
ly called the Restoration, fell upon 


England. The Royalists came back, he 
says, as the party of reaction, reaction 
of the spirit of the world against 
asceticism, of self-indulgence against 
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duty, of materialism against idealism. 
For a time, virtue was a public laughing- 
stock, and the word ‘‘saint,’’ the highest 
expression in the language for moral 
perfection, connoted everything that 
was ridiculous. Too much, he thinks, 
has been made of the Whitehall gal- 
lantries. Court manners are a mere 
incident on the surface of social life. 
The national life was far more pro- 
foundly tainted by the discouragement 
of all good men, which penetrated 
every shire and every parish:— 

Servility, meanness, venality, time- 
serving, and a disbelief in virtue dif- 
fused themselves over the nation like a 
pestilential miasma, the depressing 
influence of which was heavy, even upon 
those souls which individually resisted 
the poison. The heroic age of England 
had passed away, not by gradual decay, 
by imperceptible degeneration, but in a 
year, in a single day, like the winter’s 
snow in Greece.” 


Two men were struck with almost 
equal violence by that overwhelming 
shoeck—men living far apart, ignorant 
of each other’s existence, different in 
class, very different in knowledge, but 
possessed by the same indignant and 
resisting spirit, and destined to produce 
the two works which redeem and illu- 
minate those years of dark overthrow 
and indignant defeat. Milton was driven 
from public life into blind and poor 
obscurity. Bunyan lay twelve years 
in gaol for conscience sake. In those 
two courageous minds, almost alone, 
the light of greatness remained burn- 
ing amid the dull triumphs of the 
commonplace. 

In our days a similar courage and 
magnanimity will be required to guide 
the changes and upheavals now in- 
evitably and hopefully approaching 
along the course of national freedom 
and grandeur. So we are giad to be 
reminded of Bunyan and his inspiring 
resolution by this year’s Chancellor’s 
Essay in Oxford. “‘Bunyan as a Man 


Every Pilgrim’s Progress. 


of Letters’’ was the subject set, and Mr. 
Clifford Wright, of Jesus College, has 
won the prize with an excellent literary 
treatise. Perhaps the attempt to limit 
the subject by the phrase ‘‘as a Man of 
Letters’? was characteristic of the 
academic mind, hoping thus to exclude 
controversy, whether political or re- 
ligious. Mr. Wright has done his ut- 
most to keep within the limit, but, of 
course, the effort is vain. Bunyan was 
one of those great writers who are 
much more than writers. He wrote, as 
he preached, because (to use his own 
language) the zeal of the Lord had 
eaten him up. Of all his sixty books 
only one can be called a literary master- 
piece (at least, we suppose so, for not 
even Mr. Wright or his Oxford judges 
can have read them all), and only two, 
or at most three (including ‘‘Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners”’), 
can still be read with much literary 
interest. In his apology for ‘‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” it is true, Bunyan 
defends his style and allegorical method 
with a good deal of queer literary criti- 
cism. Yet we doubt if he ever regarded 
himself as ‘“‘a man of letters.’’ The 
truest part of that apology seems to us 
to be the passage :— 


Thus, I set pen to paper with delight, 

And quickly had my thoughts in black 
and white; 

For, having now my method by the end, 

Still as I pulled, it came; and so I penned 

It down; until it came at last to be, 

For length and breadth, the bigness 
which you see. 


“Still as I pulled, it came’”—that 
was all the literary effort of the book. 
Out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth spoke; and the mouth could not 
be silent because the heart was full of a 


passionate, spiritual experience, which 


it was compelled to impart. Whether 
in the form of the one masterpiece or in 
the form of all his other books (fifty- 
seven as good as forgotten!) really did 
not much matter. His purpose was 
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not to write literature but to proclaim | 
truth, to reveal a light shining in dark- | 
ness, to confound the dull or savage | 
enemies of the soul, and to guide our 
feet into the way of peace. That 
genius (probably during the quietude 
of his second imprisonment) inspired 
the Tinker just for once with the fitting 
form, allowing him the full use of his 
spiritual struggles, as well as his humor- 
ous and satiric observation of ordinary 
life—that seemed hardly more than a 
happy accident. 

But for that happy accident we 
might have been put off with another 
volume of sermonizing disquisitions, 
and only a theological scholar or two 
would have heard Bunyan’s name. 
Valuable as the purely theological side 
of ‘“‘The Pilgrim’s Progress” has been 
to many thousands of English people, 
it is, we suppose, chiefly for the gift 
of humorous and satiric observation 
that most of us read it now. To the 
present writer, the marvel of Bunyan 
is that, after the appalling spiritual 
struggles. and speculations which he 
describes in ‘‘Grace Abounding,” a 
man dwelling upon the very verge of 
consuming Hell should have retained, 
not merely spiritual hope, but ‘that 
clearness of earthly vision, that humor 
of genial sympathy. He tells us how, 
in early manhood, the visions of evil 
spirits, tormenting voices, terrors that 
he was not numbered with the elect, 
or had sold his Master, or committed 
the unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost, haunted him nigh to madness. 
In self-abasement he wrote, ‘I was 
more loathsome in my own eyes than a 
toad, and I thought that I was so in 
God’s eyes too.”’ It does not tend to 
perceptive humor to be surrounded by 
such demons almost visible as Apollyon, 
of whom he wrote:— 


Now the monster was hideous to 
behold; he was clothed with scales like 
a fish (and they are his pride), he had 
wings like a dragon, feet like a bear, 


and out of his belly came fire and smoke, 
his mouth was as the mouth of a 
lion. . . . Then Apollyon straddled 
quite over the whole breadth of the 
way, and said, ‘‘I am void of fear in 
this matter; prepare thyself to die; for I 
swear by my infernal den that thou 
shalt go no further; here will I spill 
thy soul.”’ 


Nor does it tend to a genial aspect 
of society to be possessed of a conscience 
such as Bunyan describes in ‘‘A Con- 
fession of My Faith and a Reason of 
My Practice.” The book seems to 
have been written in the eleventh year 
of his imprisonment for refusal to obey 
the law and abandon preaching. The 
passage (quoted by Mr. Wright) reveals 
a “Conscientious Objector” indeed :— 


If nothing will do except I make of 
my conscience a continual butchery 
and_ slaughtershop, unless putting 
out my own eyes I commit myself 
to the blind to lead me, I have 
determined, the Almighty God being 
my help and shield, yet to suffer, if 
frail life may continue so long, even 
till the moss shall grow on mine eye- 
brows, rather than thus violate my 
faith and principles. 


It is a fine expression, even when we 
remember that the prison system was 
more kindly than now, allowing its 
political or religious victim to write 
books, work at a trade, and consort 
freely with his family. 

Yet this haunted and inflexible spirit 
was the creator of all those varied and 
entertaining characters whom Christian 
met upon his journey—of Mr. World'y 
Wiseman, who dwelt in the town o° 
Carnal Policy (‘‘Realpolitik,” as our 
enemy calls it), but went to the neigh- 
boring town of Morality for Church, 
and trusted so fondly in Mr. Legality; 
of Mr. Pickthank, who gave evidence 
at the trial in Vanity Fair, showing 
that the pilgrims had denounced his 
aristocratic acquaintance, and was an- 
swered by Faithful that ‘The prince of 
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this town, with all the rabblement, his 
attendants, were more fit for a being in 
hell, than in this town and country”’; 
of those prosperous and thrifty people, 
Mr. Hold-the-world, Mr. Money-love, 
and Mr. Save-all, who had been edu- 
cated by one Mr. Gripe-man, ‘‘a school- 
master in Lovegain, which is a market 
town in the county of Coveting, in 
the North”’; or of Giant Despair, who 
(like all ‘‘blighters”) sometimes, in 
sunshiny weather, fell into fits. But, 
next to the account of Vanity Fair and 
the trial (so exact a representation of 
all trials for freedom of conscience) 
the present writer most delights in 
such names as Lord Old Man (one of 
the aristocratic friends of that noble 
prince Beelzebub); and in ‘‘a young 
woman, her name was Dull,” and in 
Mr. Anything, who, together with Lord 
Turn-about, Mr. Facing-both-ways, the 
Rev. Mr. Two-tongues, and similar 
friends, inhabited the town of Fair- 
speech. Add the many shrewd obser- 
vations, as:— 


Some cry out against sin, even as the 
mother cries out against her child in 
her lap, when she ecalleth it slut and 
naughty girl, and then falls to hugging 
and kissing it. 


And add, besides, the sweetness of the 
Delectable Mountains, where the Shep- 
herds dwell, and whence might be seen 
glimpses of the Heavenly City, where 
pilgrims should be clothed with glory 
and majesty, ‘‘and put into an equipage 
fit to ride out with the King of Glory.” 

It is for such scenes and characters, as 
we suppose, that the book is now chiefly 
read. No doubt, like Milton, Bunyan 
believed that its theology gave his work 
an eternal value of itself. It has not 
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turned out so, for the aspects of theology 
change with the other movements of 
human thought, and now we might 
almost say that their theology is the 
chief obstacle to the reading both of 
“Paradise Lost’? and ‘‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” If they remain immortal, 
it is chiefly through their human in- 
terest, and the splendor or humorous 
simplicity of their style. Nevertheless, 
in a wider sense, the Progress of the 
Pilgrim from this world to that which 
is to come remains an allegory of lasting 
value, even on its most spiritual side. 
For it represents the common struggle} 
and invariable hindrances of everyone 
who sets out to attain some high and\ 
spiritual end. Everyone who strives 
for an object beyond the limits of 
worldly ambitions or comforts is like 
that pilgrim who was seen running with 
fingers in his ears, not looking behind 
him, but crying, ‘‘Life! Life! Eternal 
life!’ And so, too, on his journey, 
every seeker after some glorious aim 
falls into the Sough of Despond, and 
climbs the Hill of Difficulty, and passes 
through the Valley of the Shadow, 
and is mocked and persecuted in Vanity 
Fair, and lies captive in Doubting 
Castle, imprisoned by Giant Despair 
and his wife Diffidence, and is plagued 
by Mr. Worldly Wisdom and Mr. By- 
ends and Mr. Little Faith, and Mr. 
Ignorance, and Lord Old Man, and Mr. 
Anything, and the young woman, her 
name was Dull. Too happy such a 
man if from time to time he rest in the 
Interpreter’s House, or consort with 
shepherds upon the Delectable Moun- 
tains, and reach in the end that land of 
Beulah, ‘‘where the Shining Ones com- 
monly walk, because it is upon the bor- 
ders of heaven!” 





THE AMERICAN ARMY AND NAVY. 


Although President Wilson vetoed  priation of nearly 54 millions sterling 


the new Army Bill, with its appro- 


for the year, his action was taken merely 











upona, technical matter, and the measure 
was amended and immediately passed 
through Congress again. It goes along 
with a vote of 63 millions sterling in the 
Navy Bill, the two together comprising 
a vastly greater sum than the House and 
the Senate, or any party in the country, 
have, before the present year, regarded 
as the ultimate limit of military and 
naval expenditure. Such is the first 
measurable result in the United States 
of German aggression and the agitation 
for complete preparedness which has 
been going forward vigorously since 
Mr. Roosevelt and his lieutenants began 
to sound the alarm. 

The Army Bill does not, of course, 
fulfil the Rooseveltian demand; that in 
the present state of opinion outside the 
Eastern States would be impossible. 
In March last the House of Represen- 
tatives rejected proposals for a standing 
Army in peace time of a quarter of a 
million men, giving its support instead 
to the Hay Bill, which provided for a 
force of 140,000 Regulars and the federal- 
izing of the Militia or National Guard. 
When, some weeks later, the House and 
Senate conferred, a compromise was 
reached upon the basis of a standing 
Army of 175,000—or, with the forces 
in the Philippines and elsewhere, of 
206,000—capable of expansion in emer- 
gency to 254,000, and backed by the 
federalized National Guard of 425,000. 
The peace-time strength is to be at- 
tained within the next five years, and it 
is stipulated that at no time shall the 
Regular Army fall below a minimum of 
160,000. The acceptance of this scheme 
was naturally looked upon as a striking 
success for the Preparedness Party, for 
the Representatives of the Lower 
House fought stubbornly to secure the 
surrender of the Senate. Under’ the 


terms of the agreement the Regular 
Army is to consist of 65 regiments of 
infantry, 25 of cavalry, 21 of field ar- 
tillery, and a coast artillery corps of 
30,000. The .British notions of mili- 
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tary expenditure are sufficiently extrav- 
agant, but even our War Office, in the 
days before the war, would have gasped 
at the notion of laying out more than 

50 millions upon an Army of such mod- 

est dimensions. 

The figures may be compared with 
those of the existing forces of the 
United States. These, as everyone 
is aware, are very much smaller, in 
proportion to population, than those of 
any other Western country. They 
comprise an expeditionary force of 
three infantry divisions and one cavalry 
division—say, 75,000 to 80,000 men; 
and, in addition, the coast defense 
artillery corps, some 25,000 strong, 
which is regarded by the military 
experts of other nations as a fine body 
of men, well equipped. But not by 
any means the whole of the Regulars 
are available. A third or more are 
distributed among the Colonial pos- 
sessions of the United States, chiefly 
the Philippines and Hawaii. It was 
constantly said before the concentra- 
tion on the Mexican border this year 
that the War Department would not be 
able, in an emergency, to mobilize a 
single division of Regulars equipped 
up to the modern standard. The 
equipment is extremely defective, and 
although the officers are thoroughly 
trained the rank and file are extremely 
lax in discipline. The Army of the 
United States, in a word, is more unlike 
a Regular Army than any other in the 
world—except perhaps, if we may adopt 
Mr. Roosevelt’s favorite comparison, 
the Chinese. Add to it the National - 
Guard of Militia, provided by each 
State according to population, and in 
normal times subject to the State 
Government, but liable to be called up 
for national service by the President. 
During the acute stage of the troubles 
with General Carranza, in June, Mr. 
Wilson summoned the whole body of the 
Militia, which in consequence has been 
prominently under the gaze of the world. 
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The forces belonging to the three States 
on the Mexican border had previously 
been called out. The total strength 
on paper of the contingents in the other 
45 States was a little over 125,000, and 
of these about 100,000 received the 
summons. It is not possible to dis- 
cover the actual number of men who 
proved to be available and were used 
for service. During a debate in Com- 
mittee a month ago a Senator stated 
that he had evidence of 91,000 State 
Militia being on the Mexican border 
and 36,000 more ready in camp, and he 
was told that the figures were wrong, 
but the Administration declined to 
furnish the correction. 

There are those who maintain that 
the President’s order of mobilization 
was an extremely clever stroke of 
policy; for it showed up, first, the 
condition of the Regular Army and the 
need for the Preparedness program to 
which Mr. Wilson is himself a late and 
reluctant convert, and, secondly, the 
unsatisfactory character of the Militia 
as a National Reserve. Also, it pro- 
vided the most effective justification 
possible of the Administration’s policy 
of excessive caution in respect both of 
Mexico and of Europe. ‘‘The hard, 
ugly fact is,” said the President in the 
opening speech of his Preparedness 
campaign in January, ‘“‘that the world 
will heed us only if it certainly knows 
that our obligations to ourselves and 
to our ideals can and will be met to the 
utmost.” The mobilization for Mexico 
served to enforce such words as these; 
while the revelations of slack manage- 
ment and the extraordinary stories as to 
the behavior of the troops on the con- 
verging routes towards the southern 
frontier carried a similar moral. It 
should not, however, be inferred that 
the awakened energy of the American 
public in relation to military matters 
is all sound and emotional excitement. 
There is a serious side, exemplified 
best, perhaps, in the immense extension 
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of Plattsburg and other summer camps, 
to which many thousands of young 
men of the commercial and professional 
classes have gone for a holiday spell of 
military training. 

The new Navy vote, as we have seen, 
is considerably larger than that for the 
Army. It covers a remarkable pro- 

gram. Within the next three years 
new war vessels of all classes to the 
number of 157 are to be built. They 
include ten battleships, six battle 
cruisers, ten scout cruisers, and fifty 
destroyers, besides over sixty sub- 
marines. Four each of the battleships, 
battle cruisers, and scout cruisers are 
to be constructed (or, perhaps it is 
intended, laid down) by the end of 1917; 
so, that, with two Dreadnoughts or- 
dered last year but apparently not yet 
begun, the Navy Department is re- 
quired to undertake the building of 
ten capital ships in less than eighteen 
months; to say nothing of four light 
cruisers, twenty destroyers, and thirty- 
two submarines in respect of which the 
same exacting time limit, is imposed. 
It is worthy of remark that while 
President Wilson, in February last, 
exchanged one able War Minister for 
another—Mr. Garrison for Mr. Newton 
Baker—he retains at the head of the 
Navy Department a man who by gen- 
eral consent is the weakest member of 
the Cabinet—Mr. Josephus Daniels. 
It certainly is not clear how the enor- 
mous naval program which has just 
gone through is to be carried into effect 
under a Minister who is notoriously 
indifferent or opposed to it. Nor, 
again, is it easy to believe that the 
Navy Department, even if the inertia 
of its chief should be overcome, can 
accomplish the miracle implied in the 
Navy Bill. If we may judge by past 


achievements, peace should be restored 
to Europe long before the new American 
Army and Navy have come into being. 
And by that time, it may be, the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States 















will have come a great deal closer than 
they are today to a realization of the 
place which the United States is to 
The New Statesman. 
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occupy among the Powers, and there- 
fore of the purpose which her arma- 
ments are to subserve. 





You with the hawk’s eyes and the 
nerves of steel, 
How was it with you when the hur- 
ried word 
Roused you and sent you swiftly forth 
to deal 
A blow for justice? Sure your pulses 
stirred, 
And all your being leapt to meet the call 
Which bade you strike nor spare 
Where poised in air 
Murder and ravening flame were hid 
intent to fall. 


Alone upon your fearful task you flew, 
Where in the vault of heaven the 
high stars swing, 
Alone and upward, lost to mortal view, 
Winding about the assassin craft a 
ring 
Punch. 


TO FLIGHT-LIEUTENANT ROBINSON, V.C. 









Of fateful motion, till at last you sped 
Through the far tracts of gloom 
The bolt of doom, 
Shattering the dastard foe to earth with 
all his dead. 


For this we thank you, and we bid you 
know, 
That henceforth in the air, by day or 
night, 
A myriad hopes of ours, where’er you 
go, 
Rise as companions of your soaring 
flight; 
And well we know that when there 
comes the need 
A host of men like you, 
As staunch as true, 
Will rush to prove the daring of the 
island breed. 
R. C. Lehmann. 





Most of the really great men of letters 
of the nineteenth century have by this 
time secured their critics and biogra- 
phers. What remains to be done is 
not much, though outlines can be filled 
in here and there, small details can 
be corrected by zealous students who 
sometimes overrate their importance, 
and the latest point of view can be 
emphasized. 

In the accumulation of detail America 
has for some years been busy. So 
many teachers of English aspire to be 
Doctors that theses of real importance 
are getting scarce, and we find a labo- 
rious and largely infructuous industry 
taking the place of original thought. 


TENNYSON AND CRITICISM. 








The late Prof. Lounsbury, with his wide 
knowledge and catholic appreciation 
of English, had a similar zeal for 
detail when he started on ‘‘The Life 
and Times of Tennyson from 1809 
to 1850,”* and we cannot say that his 
endless search after every kind of in- 
formation bearing on the period is 
entirely justified by results. There 
are more than six hundred pages here, 
and the world has long since consigned 
to oblivion the bulk of contempor- 
ary criticism concerning Tennyson. So 
much is admitted by Prof. Wilbur 
Cross, who has looked after the final 

*“The Life and Times of Tennyson: 1809-50.” 


By Thomas R. Lounsbury. New Haven: Yal 
University Press. London: Milford. 10s 6d net 
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revision of the book. The author 
himself goes so far as to say :— 


After a careful examination of the 
criticism which Tennyson received dur- 
ing the twenty-five years under con- 
sideration, it is well within bounds to 
declare that nine tenths of it is not 
worth the paper on which it was written, 
and that no small share of this nine 
tenths is discreditable to the men who 
wrote it and to the periodicals in which 
it appeared 


If this is so, it deserves reproduction 
only where it can be shown directly 
to have influenced Tennyson. We see 
no reason, for instance, for examining 
the amount of vanity in ‘‘musty, fusty 
Christopher,’ as shown in his attitude 
towards criticism of his own work, or for 
detailing his increasingly futile and 
often indirect attacks in his later years 
on Tennyson. A more valid plea for a 
new biography lies in the fact that the 
“Memoir” of Tennyson, delightful 
and indispensable as it is to all true 
lovers of literature, is the work of a 
son. Another, ‘‘free from the tram- 
mels of relationship” can ‘‘speak out as 
an unbiased critic in just praise and 
blame. Yet personal intercourse counts 
for much which even an admiration 
from youth upwards cannot supply. 
Such intimate knowledge gives the 
best chance of getting at motives, which 
are always the puzzle in a human char- 
acter, as they are in the larger field of 
history. We do not gather that the 
Professor ever knew the poet who was 
the subject of his last lectures. Is 
he able in this posthumous book to add 
much that we do not know and that is 
really illuminating? Has he as a ripe 
critic selected from the huge mass of 
Tennysoniana the relevant things, or 
cleared up doubts by his own new com- 
ments? These seem to us the vital 
points in such a volume as this, apart 
from the important question whether it 
is written in a style worthy of the 
subject. Here Prof. Cross is emphatic: 
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Nothing that he ever wrote better 
displays his remarkable qualities as a 
literary historian, his brilliant wit and 
humor, and that mastery of style which 
places him among the foremost prose 
writers of recent times. 


We can hardly go so far as that. The 
book is written in a very readable 
style, and we are grateful for its occa- 
sional humor; but it has not the grace 
of language which we associate with 
masters of English. It suffers from 
too much elaboration, as some other- 
wise excellent American stories do. 
Prof. Cross tells us of the extreme 
care shown in the writing. We think 
we should have guessed it from the 
style. Yet it must be remembered that 
Prof. Lounsbury did not live to make 
his final revision, which might have 
been in the direction of simplification. 

It is a disappointment to us that, 
with his vast knowledge and grasp of 
Tennysonian criticism he did not add his 
own mature conclusions to the inferior 
ones which he pillories. Where we 
do get his point of view, it is, as a rule, 
eminently sound and judicious, though 
we think him distinctly unfair to Lock- 
hart, and not precisely happy when he 
quotes J. S. Mill concerning ‘‘ the vulgar 
pride of nationality in which Tennyson 
was always too much inclined to 
indulge.” 

As for the contemporary critics, they 
are examined with marvelous thorough- 
ness; but the disinterment of their 
short-sightedness tends after a time to 
wearisome reading. Yet the exposure 
of cheir efforts is a lesson in the limita- 
tions of criticism which may be salu- 
tary. But Prof. Lounsbury has thought 
it necessary also to give us an elaborate 
groundwork of information on the 
literary powers and fashions of the time 
before he comes to their influence on 
Tennyson. We do not think that 
it was worth while to devote an entire 
chapter to the ‘‘ Keepsake”’ productions. 
Any competent reader of this book 












will surely know what these repositories 
of twaddle were, with their strong in- 
fusion of fashionable names, and their 
occasional condescension to real poetry. 
Similarly the story of The Edinburgh 
and Quarterly did not really need 
retelling. In this region of exposition 
Leslie Stephen and Walter Bagehot, to 
mention no others, have already done 
sound and amusing work. In fact, 
Prof. Lounsbury’s book would have 
been more readable and equally effective 
if it had been considerably shorter. 
Those who take it as a guide to the 
right judgment of Tennyson will find 
much clearly explained, and some errors 
exploded, but on the positive side they 
will miss something. The real cause of 
Tennyson’s success with the big public 
when it came was not, perhaps, that the 
public appreciated points of style and 
meter and essential beauties of poetry 
that the critics had missed, but that it 
found in Tennyson a poet admirably 
representative of English life and the 
charms of the English countryside. 
“The May Queen” and ‘‘The Miller’s 
Daughter’ are not such good poetry as 
“none” and ‘‘Ulysses,”’ but they won 
Tennyson a hearing for his more ex- 
quisite work and for that great style 
which seldom descended to the common- 
place. Also ‘‘he mirrored, as did no 
other poet of his period, the changing 
feelings and the varying moods of the 
generations to which he successively 
appealed.’”’ He did not make the mis- 
take, from the worldly point of view, of 
being a pioneer too far ahead of his time, 
though he spoke out nobly for the good 
of the world and the righting of wrongs. 

Prof. Lounsbury has emphasized—we 
think, with justice—Tennyson’s exces- 
sive sensitiveness to criticism, even 
when it came from ignoble and negligible 
hands, and he shows plainly the harm 
accruing from this morbid feeling, which 
was fostered by an hereditary tendency 
to melancholy. For ten years Tenny- 
son was almost silent, and too dis- 
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couraged to exercise a talent which 
could not be so vigorous later. The 
man of mature years, the Professor 
maintains, does not keep his full poetic 
gift, and we think the generalization 
sound. We cannot say as much for the 
suggestion that many, perhaps most, 
of the headmasters of English public 
schools were, like Tennyson’s at Louth, 
conscientious ruffians; and the Professor 
underrates, perhaps, the help or harm 
that can be brought or wrought to a 
book by a “popular critical organ.” 
Yet it is true that the authorities with 
whom he generally deals could neither 
kill nor cure, and his examination of 
Macaulay’s famous attack on Mont- 
gomery is notable for its independence 
and its revision of general beliefs on the 
subject. Montgomery is aS dead as 
Tupper, but he comes into the Pro- 
fessor’s survey, like other faded lumi- 
naries, aS an instance of the taste of 
the time. Critics of the United States, 
we note, are exhibited in all their 
blatant incompetence as well as our own. 
The poems of 1842 produced from Prof. 
Felton of Harvard ‘‘distinetly the 
silliest criticism which the poet’s new 
venture received anywhere.’ Was not 
this the friend to whom Dickens ad- 
dressed several letters? We wonder if 
they agreed on the point, for Dickens, 
at least in later years, was a great 
admirer of Tennyson. On the ‘“‘Idylls”’ 
he has left the simple comment: ‘‘ Lord! 
what a blessed thing it is to read a man 
who can write!’ Yet America can 
boast a bright particular star of Tenny- 
sonian criticism in Poe. His generous 
and heartfelt praise outweighs dozens 
of futilities. 

Our own columns are frequently cited, 
and The Atheneum has a respectable rec- 
ord, if not a good one, so far as Tenny- 
son is concerned. The discovery of 
genius in his prize poem was due to the 
generosity of a friend with special 
knowledge of a very promising young 
man; and the harm it did as an indica- 
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tion of a clique which was ready to 
support Tennyson against the world 
and exasperated believers in older 
poets may well have been counter- 
balanced by the encouragement it 
gave. Chorley, when Tennyson be- 
came Laureate, was a strong and an- 
noyed supporter of the claims of Mrs. 
Browning. He is severely criticised, 
but there was nothing ridiculous in his 
attitude, as there was in Bulwer’s 
when he derided Tennyson’s weakest 
verses and stood up for Sheridan 
Knowles as better deserving a pension. 
The Atheneum notice of Tennyson’s 
collection of poems in 1842, though 
cautious in tone, recognized his claim 
to a high place among modern poets. 

The charge of affectation was the one 
most frequently brought against Tenny- 
son in these early days, and was, as the 
Professor points out, due in part to 
his fads of spelling, which produced 
such forms as ‘‘Maymorning.” The 
‘employment of archaic or obsolete or 
unusual words” was a more serious 
handicap, according to the critics, and 
here it would have been interesting to 
have Prof. Lounsbury’s mature judg- 
ment concerning the ‘‘Ode to Mem- 
ory,” which a wicked wag called the ode 
from memory. The ‘‘dew-impearled 
winds,” the ‘ribbed sand,” ‘‘wattled 
folds,” the ‘‘amber morn,” the ‘‘storied 
walls’”—all these adjectives have a 
familiar air to the expert student of 
English poetry. The question how far 
Tennyson consciously or unconsciously 
imitated earlier masters has been dis- 
cussed ad nauseam, but it is one that 
must be considered by all thorough 
students of his style. 

What critics could say in the first half 
of the nineteenth century when their 
own vanity was severely wounded 
may be seen in Christopher North’s 
comment on praise of Tennyson in 
The Westminster Review:— 


It is a perfect specimen of the super- 
hyperbolical ultra-extravagance of out- 
The Athenaeum. 


rageous Cockney eulogistic foolishness, 
with which not even a quantity of com- 
mon sense less than nothing has been 
suffered, for an indivisible moment of 
time, to mingle; the purest mere matter 
of moonshine ever mouthed by an 
idiot-lunatic, slavering in the palsied 
dotage of the extremest superannuation 
ever inflicted on a being, long ago, per- 
haps in some slight respects and in low 
degrees human, but now sensibly and 
audibly reduced below the level of the 
Pongos. 

The ‘‘reckless rowdyism”’ (to use Prof. 
Lounsbury’s excellent phrase) of Wil- 
son, by his own account the special 
patron of young poets, is well exhibited 
here. The reader will find similar 
tributes to rising genius, and several 
criticisms and retorts by more important 
men, including Tennyson himself, which 
are not nowadays easy to get at in 
print. In accuracy and in recondite 
side-lights on the poet’s career the 
book is certainly remarkable. It will 
be of real value to all keen students of 
Tennyson, though it needs to be supple- 
mented by genuine criticism which is 
readily accessible. ; 

The book ends, for instance, with 
“In Memoriam,” on which the com- 
ments of F. W. Robertson are men- 
tioned. But since his day we have 
had Gatty’s ‘‘Key,” two chapters in 
Tainsh’s ‘Study,’ Dean Beeching’s 
neat little commentary, the elaborate 
notes of Churton Collins, and finally in 
1905, ‘‘In Memoriam annotated by the 
Author,” which contains also a striking 
letter of appreciation by Henry Sidg- 
wick. Even so, the lover of poetry 
may find out new things for himself, 
especially those which bring Tennyson 
into the great tradition. In the wonder- 
ful interpretation of the effects of wind 
in the fifteenth poem, 

The last red leaf is whirl’d away, 
how simple and vivid the phrase is! Yet 
it may owe something to Caleridge’s 

There is not wind enough to whirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


‘‘Olga Bardel” by Stacy Aumonier, 
is an unusual story of a musical genius, 
a@ woman who was discovered as a 
prodigy when she was a child in the 
slums of London and whose ability at 
the piano caused her to be exploited 
most crudely as a ‘‘child wonder” until 
she ran away and found the assistance 
and protection of those who were 
really artists. The first part of the 
book deals with her development as an 
artist, and the second with her develop- 
ment as a woman. So great is the 
reality of the characters and of the 
events that we seem to be reading not a 
novel, but an actual biography and we 
feel that Olga Bardel must have lived. 
Here is realism and occasionally what 
elsewhere might be sordidness but which 
the greatness of Olga’s soul rescues from 
such a fate. The background of the 
story is so rich and varied, so lifelike 
and so artistic that it is a fitting setting 
for a great character. Not a picture of 
life, but life itself, is what the author 
has created. The Century Company. 


The expedition conducted by Lewis 
and Clark into the Northwest at the 
time of the Louisiana Purchase is the 
theme of ‘‘The Magnificent Adventure’”’ 
by Emerson Hough. Around the char- 
acter and personality of Meriwether 
Lewis is woven a tale of this great ex- 
ploration and of his individual romance. 
Lewis accomplished so successfully the 
task assigned him by President Jef- 
ferson not only by overcoming the 
physical obstacles of the wilderness 
through which he passed, but by his 
conquest of personal temptation. The 
author has chosen a fascinating time 
in our national history for the back- 
ground of his novel, and the recon- 
struction of historical figures into 
living beings is ably done. A nobility 
of tone is sustained throughout the 


entire account of those thrilling adven- 
tures with which we are all familiar in 
outline but which the book brings before 
us with a marvelous reality of detail. 
Its central character assumes almost 
heroic proportions, and the beautiful 
daughter of Aaron Burr, who was at 
once the inspiration and the peril of 
Lewis is equally well drawn. Instant 
popularity would seem inevitable for 
a story such as this. D. Appleton & 
Co. 


“The Chorus” by Sylvia Lynd is 
introduced by its title page as a ‘“‘tale 
of love and folly.” The love is one 
which sprang up between an artist and a 
young girl who was befriended by a 
woman pupil of his and brought to his 
studio where he and his followers worked 
together. The continued presence 
of this unusually beautiful girl in the 
studio quickly turned artistic ap- 
preciation and impersonal delight to 
passionate love. The fact that the 
artist had a wife seemed entirely 
negligible to the lovers, but the wife 
conducted herself, during the trying 
crisis, in a manner dignified and sen- 
sible. Folly, and only folly was the 
outcome of the beauty of the romance, 
and the author shows us the girl’s 
after life as a brief spectacle upon a 
stage. The piot of the book is weak 
but the story may claim a measure of 
distinction because of its clever char- 
acterization and ironic humor. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 


With less strenuousness of purpose 
and concentration of effect than ‘‘The 
Trop Woman,”’ and less charm than 
“Old Chester Tales,’’ Mrs. Deland’s 
latest novel, ‘“‘The Rising Tide,’’ makes 
a stronger appeal than any of her 
earlier works to the curiosity of the 
moment. The modern young woman 
is presented in two types, at first 
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almost indistinguishable, but differ- 
entiated with great skill as the story 
moves on. Frederica Payton, the cen- 
tral figure, sharp-tongued, unhappy 
and rebellious, but full of generous 
aspiration, is the daughter of a man 
of brilliant ability, loose mora'’s and 
inister temper, and a timid, ease- 
loving, narrow woman, who sobs to 
her daughter after his death: ‘I’ve 
lived in heil all these years just to make 
a home for you—I did my duty.” “I 
should have thought ‘duty’ would 
have made you leave him,’’ answers 
Frederica, triumphantly aware of say- 
ing something smart: ‘“‘hell isn’t a very 
good home for a child.’’ The inevi- 
table lack of sympathy between mother 
and daughter is intensified by Mrs. 
Payton’s tenacious insistence on keep- 
ing as an inmate of their home her 
only other child, feeble-minded from 
birth and developing with maturity 
animal traits which make his presence 
horrible to his sister. Having ‘‘done 
all the nice womanly things that girls 
who live at home do to kill time,’’ and 
taken up suffrage, eugenics, and the 
cause of the working-girl with an ardor 
made aggressive by opposition, ‘“‘Fred’”’ 
insists on going into business. Her 
relatives exhaust themselves in argu- 
ment, but she has the concurrence of 
her business adviser, a whimsical, 
tolerant middle-aged observer of life, 
whom an unfortunate love affair ten 
years earlier is supposed to have left 
immune to romance; and the enthu- 
siastic approval of a man of her own 
age, Howard Maitland, in whose ear, 
as they ride about looking for apart- 
ments to let, much of the plot unfolds 
itself. Devotedly attached to Frederica 
is her cousin, Laura Childs, who sup- 
poses herself to share Fred’s views to 
their utmost, but whom a different 
home environment and a_ different 
temperament shape into a charming 
young creature whose arch imper- 
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tinence is irresistible.’ The reactions 
of the three young people give oppor- 
tunity for caustic comment on various 
aspects of the ‘‘woman question,’”’ and 
Mrs. Deland has never been more 
epigrammatic. Maitland’s departure 
for the Philippines on a Coast Survey 
expedition allows the emotional sit- 
uation to develop slowly—though the 
reader is not so much taken by sur- 
prise on his return as Frederica was. 
Harper and Bros. 


In the ‘‘New Poetry Series’’ the 
Houghton Mifflin Company publishes 
“‘Some Imagist Poets, 1916,” the second 
annual anthology of this sort of verse. 
The poets represented are Richard Al- 
dington, ‘‘H.D.,’’ John Gould Fletcher, 
F. S. Flint, D. H. Lawrence and Amy 
Lowell. Here is a bit from F. S. 
Flint’s ‘‘Gloom.”’ 


I sat there in the dark 

Of the room and of my mind 

Thinking of men’s treasons and bad 
faith, 

Sinking into the pit of my own weakness 

Before their strength of cunning. 

Out over the gardens came the sound of 
some one 

Playing five-finger exercises on the 
piano. 


And here is an extract from Amy 
Lowell’s ‘‘ Breakfast Table.’ 


In the fresh-washed sunlight, the 
breakfast table is decked and white. 
It offers itself in flat surrender, ten- 
dering tastes, and smells, and colors, 
and metals, and grains, and the white 
cloth falls over its side, draped and 
wide. . . . Placid and peaceful the 
rolls of bread spread themselves in the 
sun to bask. A stack of butter-pats, 
pyramidal, shout orange through the 
air. 


If that is poetry, why may not we all 
be poets? Any hotel ménu would be 
full of rich suggestions. 














